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TWO MISTAKES. 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 
ND 


N one, or more truthfully speak- 
ing, on twoof the many bends of 
that very tortuous stream, the 
Shaftesbury River, lies the 
Elrington Place. The Shaftes- 
bury is confluent with the Con- 
cord. Its Indian name is the 
Nocashasset, -and from thence 
the well-known Nocashasset 
Manufacturing Company takes 
its name. If, on some fine day, 
you are driving. ‘over the 
marshes bare and brown on the 
way to Sudbury town,” and lose 
your way, you may find the 
Elrington Place, before you find 





other circumstances, it would bé useless to Yook for 


jpite The house is large, equare and old-fashigned, 


Sieg 


and has two modern wings, and at Tight angles with 
one of them, # long stretch of outbuilding. The 
broad lawn is shaded with several drooping and wide- 
speading elms, which had seen the whole generation 
of Elringtons, since John Elrington the first pene- 
trated into the wilderness, until John Elrington the 
last came back from his sixth voyage to Calcutta, 
and settled at the old homestead for the rest of his 
life. In his youth, ropes would not have tieg him 
down to a farmer’s life. But now, he was past the 
meridian of his days, and had seen all of the world 
he wanted to see, and he bad looked forward during 
all his last voyage with great satisfaction to return- 
ing te his hereditary acres, and carrying on his 
hereditary profession of agriculture, with (luckily 
for himself)a considerable accession to his hereditary 
means, . . ; 

Captain Elrington had been one of a family of some 
half dozen brothers and sisters when he went to sea, 
but when he finally gave up his ship, he ‘was almost 
the’ sole representative of the name. Either the 
family had no attraction for matrimony, or matri- 
mony had no attraction for them, for the brothers 
and sisters all acted up to St. Paul on that head, ex- 
cepting Captain Elrington; who married an English 
girl in India; but even here the fates prevailed, for 
he became a widower within three years, and never 
married again. He had one child,a daughter named 
Amelia, but more commonly called Millie, whom ho 
had confided to the care of his only surviving sister. 
This same sister he placed at the head of his house- 
hold when he organized it, rather to the disappoint- 
ment of various ladies who had decided that Captain 
Elrington ought to get married again. He could not 
be brought to see the obligation, however, and never 
did get married again. 

Millie Elrington was about nineteen.gears old 
when you have the honor of being intred@meed to her. 
Captain Elrington had often been heard to wish that 
Millie was a boy, but I doubt if he ever found one of 
his own sex to sympathize with him in the wish. 
The other sex might have done 80, for if Millie had 
been a young Mr. Elrington, there would have been 
two ends gained. It would have aided another 
young man to the slender male population of Shaftes- 
bury (slender both numerically and individually, 
generally speaking), and would have done away with 
the nuisance of that slender male population falling 
madly and hopelessly in love with Millie Elrington, 
to the exclusion of their friends’ sisters and their 
own female cousins, and the other anxious though 
not aimless spinsters of Shaftesbury. As it was, they 
did fall in love with Millie in the most reckless and 
inconsistent way—and though I, asa woman, pity 
and despise them for doing it, yet I must confess that 











““Your road again—under any | gan fo think of her as 


I do not see how they, as men, could have helped it, 
for Millie Elrington’s beauty was not a matter of 
opinion; it was a matter of fact. The most mode- 
rate could only join in the opinion of Captain Elring- 
ton’s foreman, who, freshly and vividly impressed 
with thedecidedly brunette charms of his own lady- 
love, Miss Aholibamah Brigham, nevertheless pro- 
nounced that ‘‘ Millie was as handsome as a light- 
complected gal could be.” Millie’s sole inheritance 
trom her mother was ber complexion. A snowy 
skin, a bright pink color that deepened with motion 
or excitement, coral lips, violet eyes, and hair of a 
rich light brown, would have redeemed irregular 
features, and Millie’s features were almost perfect, 
and her form, though as yet slight and girlish as 
became her years, was cast in as perfect a mould. 
As to her character, I am afraid she was not a re- 
markable woman. She was frank, generous, sweet- 
tempered and affectionate—if she had a fault it was 
pride—not .vanity nor haughtiness, but the pride 
which is self-respect in ite development as a virtue. 

It was the most difficult thing in the world for 
Captain Elrington to realize that Millie was a grown- 
up young lady; he persisted in thinking of -her asa 
little girl long after his youthful fellow-citizens be- 

fo think of her as,a wife. The first. metelmenial y 
proposal for Millie struck bim as simply ridiculous at 
4 first; it was only when he recalled by actual com- 
putation that after all Millie was as old as her moth- 
er had been when she was married, that he began to 
look upon it in any other light. 

For some time past Millie had had two rival lovers, 
eath one of whom regarded himself and his com- 
petitor.alternately as the favored one, and conse- 
quently they were not cordial mutual friends. One 
ef these was Millic’s own cousin, Cranstoun Wins- 
low, @ rising young lawyer, whose home was in 
Boston, but. who very frequently visited his uncle. 
Captain Elrington bad a lawsuit, whose deeply in- 
teresting nature everybody who ever heard of the 
vital question of the flowage of the Concord and 
Sudbury meadows will understand. The Shaftes- 
bury meadows were equally dammed to everlasting 
fame, and Captain Elrington was a litigating riparian. 
Cranstoun Winslow had the interests of the Shaftes- 
bury meadows deeply at heart, and he used to go out 
to his uncle’s to discuss the matter very often. On 
one of these visits, now nearly a year since, he 
startied both Millie and her father by suddenly pass- 
ing from talking law to his uncle, tw talking love to 
his cousin. However, Captain Elrington said be had 
no objection to Cranstoun as a son-in-law, but that 
Millie was too young, and Millie said she had no 
objection to him, except that she did not know if she 
liked him well enough to marry him; and so Crans- 
toun was put on probation, and was very hopeful of 
a happy termination of this suspense until Charles 
Sutton appeared on the scene. 

Charles Sutton was born in the shadow of the State 
House, and educated at the Latin school and Har- 
vard—though his education at the latter place had 
not been crowned with baccalaureate honors, owing 
to an unfortunate difference of opinion between the 
faculty and Limedlf on other than scholastic points. 
At present, he filled a position of trust and emolu- 
ment under the No-cash-asset Manufacturing Co., 
which had been provided for him by a severe guar- 
dian in order to give him business habits. 

In a workily point of view it was debatable which 
of the two would be the better match. Cranstoun 
Winslow had intellect and talent, the most untiring 
industry and the highest principle to recommend 
him; but these were his dependence, for apart from 
them his meavs were but modest. Charles Sutton. 
had but little more at present than the income of his 
situation—but then he was to come into a large for- 
tune when he should attain his twenty-eighth year— 
which fortune the rigorous trustee and guardian, so 
severe towards his ward, was nursing most tenderly, 
for its own sake; not for his own, for he was scru- 
pulously honest; and not for Charles’s, for he did not 
think him fit to have a large fortune, 








Charles was not Cranstoun’s equal in either men- 


tal or moral gifts. To use the popular phrase “he 
was not sfeady.”? But noone could say he bad ever 
done anything very bad, and almost every one liked 
him. Captain Elrington liked him—Millie seemed 
to like him—and therefore Cranstoun Winslow could 
not like him if he had had every merit in the world. 
Charles Sutton was nota man to imitate the example 
of Edwin, in Edwin and Angelina. He told ‘his love, 
almost as soon as he discovered it; and now, it ap- 
peared, that Millie who was so very uncertain when 
Cranstoun Winslow declared himself, whether she 
liked him or not, although she had known him 80 
long, had no doubt at all when Charles Sutton, a 
comparative stranger, asked the same question. 
With one word she ‘raised Charles to the seventh 
heaven of mortal bliss, and plunged Cranstoun into 
a bottomless pit of woe—though he as yet was un- 
conscious of his doom when the stroke fell. 

Captain Elrington was not exactly satietied, though 
he had no idea of crossing Miilie’s wishes. It was 
the day after Millie had accepted Charles; a bright 
June morning, and Captain Elrington was sitting on 
the veranda. Millie came from the flower-beds with 
her hands full of blossoms. Her father addressed 
her abruptly. ” ako ‘ 
, Milligp dead -no idea yon ited Sharles Sutton.” 
Millie stopped, but did not speak. Captain Elring- 
ton continued; “I'd rather it had been Cranstoun. 
Not but that I like Charley—but then, Millie, he is 
none too steady. Cranstoun always has been steady, 
and besides he is a man that will make his way in 
the world, and be distinguished. He is a man of 
intellect” (Captain Elrington had considerable 
reverence for intellect); ‘and what is more, he isa 
man of principle—and I’m afraid Charles Sutton is 
neither the one nor the other. I think you would 
be happier with Cranstoun.” Here seeing Millie 
luok quite distressed, Captain Elrington thought he 
had been too severe, and added cheerfully, ‘* How- 
ever, boys will be boys, and I don’t doubt that 
Charles will do better now that he thinks of getting 
married. I’m not objecting to Charlie, Millie, only 
you must give him some good advice. He thinks a 
year’s engagement is too long, but it will take all 
that time for you to get ready, I should think—I am 
afraid Cranstoun will take it pretty hard, “Millie, to 
hear you are engaged to any one but him.” 

Millie escaped into the house. She had herself a 
certain fear—at least, I do not know what other 
name than fear to give it, as to how Cranstoun might 
receive the intelligence, for she knew very well that 
he loved her with a devotedness, that, however flat- 
tering it may be, is apt to be an embarrassment also, 
when it is returned with friendly, but only friendly 
regard. Millie did not want to give her cousin pain— 
but she could not help it, in this case, She ran away 
from the thought of Winslow, and Captain Elrington 
having done his duty in admonishing Millie, dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, and walked out to 
superintend his farming operations, urged there- 
unto jby seeing one of his ‘‘ hired men” taking a 
siesta under an apple-tree in a neighboring field, 
instead of performing his allotted duty. Before the 
captain came within speaking distance, his agricul- 
tura] prime minister appeared or a footpath that 
led through a piece of English hay—a personable 
young farmer of some thirty-four or five, a trifle 
loose-jointed and hatchet-faced, but a very good- 
looking man for all that. He stooped down and 
picked a large stone ont of the grass, saying to 
himeelf: 

‘* Who the dog has been chonking rocks into the 
mowin’, I’d like to know?” Then suddenly raising 
his voice he hailed the idler under the tree in a 
resonant, albeit nasal tenor: 

Look here, Curtis, Captin Elrinton don’t pay 
you twenty dollars a month to lay under an apple- 
tree inthe middle of the forenoon singin’ ‘When 
this cruel war is over.’ It wouldn’t be over this 
hundred year, if they had fellers like you carryin’ on 
it on. Don’t you see that darned breachy steer has 
got down into the clover? Git up and mind your 
work! or I’ll heave this here rock at you!” 





The musical delinquent ceased his mournful song, 
and ran to restore the breachy steer to his proper 
bounds. Meantime, Captain Elrington and his fore- 
man effected a junction. 

**There’ll be a pretty heavy yield of hay this year, 
Bildad,’’ said Captain Elrington, in a congratulatory 
tone. 

‘*Wall, I don’t know,” said Bildad, rather de- 
spondently. ‘I don’t believe there’ll be mor’n half 
a ton of medder, ef there’s that.” 

“Not!” said Captain Elrington, in a voice of 
consternation. ‘ How’s that?” 

“The water’ll be stannin’ on ’em the whole sum- 
mer,” said Bildad. ‘ You know I driv through 
Billrickey this morning, and there they was, a pilin’ 
the flashboards on the dam, and you see if the water 
aint up over the medders as far as the road.” 

* 0, sho!” said Captain Elrington, ‘I thought 
we bad settled all that, and wouldn’t have any more 
trouble. I declare for ’t! (The captain’s sea voyages 
had not altogether destroyed the idiomatic language 
of his youth), I don’t seem to have anything but 
trouble about these days.” 

“ Can’t you sue ’em?” asked -Bildad. 

‘“Vibask Cranstoun about it,” said Captain Elring- 


ton, partly to himself and partly to his retainer, and 


then proceeded to discuss some other points, after 
which he returned to the house. 

_After dinner he took his favorite seat on the veran- 
da, and was smoking a cigar and meditating on 
Millie’s misplaced affection, as he did after all con- 
sider it, and the flowage of his meadows, when a 
quick light step came along the gravel walk, anda 
young man stepped up on the veranda, . 

“Ah, Cranstoun!” said Captain Elrington. “ How 
are you? I am glad to see you, I'was just thinking 
about you.” 

Cranstoun Winslow did not understand why his 
uncle’s greeting should be so much more cordial 
than usual. Captain Elrington made it so, to coun- 
terbalance the disappointment that awaited his 
nephew, and then rushed at once into the question of 
the Billerica Dam, to which Winslow lent a serious 
ear, listening at the same time for some indication 
of Millie. 

It was not for want of good personal gifts that 
Winslow had failed to find favor in Millie’s eyes. 
He was talland well though slightly formed. His 
face was a long oval, with a cast of countenance that 
gave him when in repose a decidedly melancholy 
expression. He had a clear pale akin, and jet black 
hair and mustache—he wore no other beard. The 
features were handsome but rather too sharply cut, 
and the eyebrows a trifle too much arched. His eyes 
were commonly called black, but they were of no 
decided color, and varied with the light, and with 
the physical condition of their owner, from a deep 
gray to a pale green. Altogether, he was such a 
looking man as most young ladies would have re- 
garded as a proper hero for a romance. He entered 
into the discussion which his uncle opened with as 
much interest as could have been expected. At last 
there, came &@ pause, and then Captain Elrington 
said: 

* Did I tell you, Cranstoun, that Millie and Charles 
Sutton are engaged?” 

Winslow started. It might have been the sudden 
news, or it might bave been because an intrusive 
white-jacket lit on his ear at the moment. At any 
rate, by the time he had got rid of the hornet, he 
had got over any emotion, and answered trapquilly: 

*« No—you did not tell me, but it is nothing more 
than 1 have been expecting to hear.” 

And then he changed the topic. After awhile, he 


arose as if to go, but his uncle invited him to pro- . 


long his visit, and the elder Miss Elrington urged him 
to “stay to tea.” Winslow accepted the invitation, 
and then anrounced his intention of taking a short 
walk. He walked down towards the river’s edge, 


and stood looking at the meadows with a look so° 


mournful, that Bildad concluded that he was fally 
alive to the value of ‘‘ medder hay,” and the danger 
that menaced that portion of his uncle’s harvest. 
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The elder Miss Elrington, otherwise Aunt Lucy, 
has not been introduced, because she had not any 
characteristics, any more than lukewarm water. She 
filled her place satisfactorily to herself, and to every 
one else,-and was one of the most enviable if not the 
most envied of women, because she was perfectly 
contented with her nonentity. The real ruling 
genius of the house was Mrs. Greenwood (pro- 
nounced Grinnard preferably by most of her ac- 
quaintance), who combined a universal domestic 
genius with sweet temper and literary tastes, and 
who at present, owing to a very common accident in 
the country, represented the whole ancillary force, 
without the slightest appearance of discontent- 
ment. 

Millie was rather sorry to find that Winslow was 
going to stay, but he did not say anything when they 
met, or evince any feeling that had better have been 
repressed. Nevertheless, the naturally pensive ex- 
pression of his face was so.much enhanced that Mrs. 
Grinnard remarked it, when she came into the room 
in the pursuit of her avocations. Sie remarked upon 
it to Bildad, who being a single man, lived under 
Captain Elrington’s roof, and was now sitting on the 
kitchen doorstep in his shirt-sleeves, in a state of 
tranquil anticipation of his own tea. 

“IT du wonder what Cranstoun is looking so awfal 
womblecropt about, Bildad.” 

‘Is he?” asked Bildad, rather indifferently. 

“He is so,” responded Mrs. Greenwvod, emphat- 
ically. 

“1 guess he's got some law business on his mind,” 
said Bildad, ‘‘ Captain Elrington was goin’ to ask 
him about the medders.”’ 

“ Landsake, Bildad! do you suppose everybody is 
as crazy about them medders as you be? I don’t 
believe anybody ’d be a mite worse off if there wasn’t 
a spear of medder hay carried into the barn this 
year, or any other.” 

“That’s what you think, Miss Grinnard,” said 
Bildad. “ But I always calc’late to have plenty of 
medder hay, and they haint got no right to flow the 
medders anyhaow. I’d just the greatest mind in the 
world to go to work on them flash-boards with an 
axe, and knock ’em off.” 

«“ That wouldn’t do,” said Mrs. Greenwood. ‘ They 
were talkin’ about it when I took in that last plate 
of tlap-jacks, and Cranstoun was sayin’, the only 

thing to do was to go up to the Soupreme Court 
with a bill of iniquity, and get out an injection on 
*em—so Cranstoun said.” 

‘IT don’t see what the Supreme Court has got to 
do with the town of Billrickey,”’ said Bildad, with an 
air of thoughtful inquiry becoming a manager for an 
impeachment case. “ [i’s a query in my mind which 
has most authority to sit upon them flash-boards. 
It lies between the Supreme Court and the select- 
men of Billrickey, I do suppose, and seems to me 
likes though ’t had ought to be the selectmen.” 

“Come in to your supper, Bildad, right away.” 
Bildad came in, and after a time Mrs. Greenwood 
observed, ‘* No—I guess what ails Cranstoun is 
Millie’s being engaged to Charles Satton.” 

*“ What business is it of hisn?” asked Bildad, 
biting a doughnut. 

* Q, he sets a heap by Millie,” said Mrs. Grinnard. 
‘I reckon he’s well nigh teased her life out, and 
she’s jest took Charles to show him she meant no 
when she said no.” 

“ Most gals don’t,” said Bildad. And then Bildad 
hurried through his supper, remembering that Miss 
Aholibamah Brigham had declared she wouldn’t go 
to singing-school with him that evoning for any- 
thing in the world; but Bildad knew he had a hold 
over Miss Brigham’s affections because there was the 
Concord wagon and the white-nosed “mar ” it his 
disposal every evening after sunset, and he felt sure 
of her company, if it was asked, with such an equi- 
page to back his request. 

Wiuslow scarcely addressed a single word directly 
to Millie, until a short time after tea. Then it hap- 
pened that Captain Elrington went out to speak to 
Bildad before his departure, and Aunt Abbie to speak 
to Mrs. Greenwood, simultaneously. Winslow im- 
mediately approached Millie. 

“ Millie,” he said, ‘‘ why are you so cold and dis- 
tant in your manner to me? Have I lost every- 
thing? Am I noteven your friend? Believe me, 
my first wish is for your happiness, and if there’s 
ever anything in my power that can serve Charles 
Sutton, I will do it, for your sake.” 

Millie let him take her hand. 

“Thank you, Cousin Cranstoun,” she said; “I 
thought you were—displeased.” 

“Ah, Millie!—displeased is not the word. 
not know what I have lost.” 

Millie was glad that her aunt returned at the mo- 
ment, for she thought that Cranstoun looked and 
spoke-more passionately than was altogether needful 
for the part he claimed of a mere friend. Svon after 
Captain Elrington came back, and with him came 
Charles Sutton. 

Two men could not look more unlike than Millie's 
two lovers. Charles Sutton had a handsome but 
rather boyish tace, his smooth skin and bright com- 
plexion making him look several years younger than 
he actually was. He had brown hair and hazel eyes, 
and usually a very vivacious and spirited look. His 
manner, though it can only be described as simple 
and straightforward, was singularly attractive, and 
he almost always made a favorable impression. The 
lovers kept their mutual satisfaction at meeting as 
much under the control of good taste as any one 
eould, but enough was visible to put Winslow’s 
generosity to a strong test. However, he saluted his 

Eee rival courteously, althongh somewhat 


You do 








stiffly, and soon after retreated to the veranda with 
Captain Elrington, and talked law and the last news 
from the seat of war, until Captain Elrington went 
to sleep, and then he sat and listened to the chant of 
the bull-frogs in the river, and to the soprano and 
barytone that were singing together in the parlor, 
withont attempting to break up the fete-a tete—for 
Aunt Abbie counted for no one. At last Charles 
Sutton came out, and said he thought it was time 
for him to go home, Captain Elrington woke up, 
and Winelow said he must go too. His uncle invited 
him to stay all night, bat Winslow declined. He 
bade Millie a basty good-night, and walked away. 
An instant after Sutton followed. 

Winslow walked rapidly at first, as if he did not 
care for any company, bat after a short time he 
stopped, and let Satton who had walked slowly come 
up with him. Sutton did not expect any very friend- 
ly greeting from Winslow, and he was the more sur- 
prised when Winslow laid his hand on his shoulder 
and said: 

** So, Charley, I have to wish you joy—and [ don’t 
do it any the less heartily for thinking that the wish 
is superfiaous.” Sutton’s response was not imme- 
diate, and Winslow continued: 

* You did not expect any good wishes from me— 
and I dare say I have been making a fool of myself 
lately. You ought to excuse me. Just imagine our 
places changed, for a moment, and you will. ButI 
am like David—when his child was dead he ceased 
tolament. My hope is dead, and I must only make 
the best of my disappointment. We are not rivals 
now, Charley; and you will not quarrel with me for 
saying that I love Millie too well to wish any ill to 
the man on whom her happiness depends.” 

Charles took Winslow’s offered hand, and replied 
in his usual open-hearted manner: 

**You are a good fellow, Winslow, and I—you 
know I never wanted to quarrel with you. I’m not 
at all sure that Millie has made the wisest choice— 
I wish I deserved her only one quarter as well as I 
love her, and then I shouldn’t doubt myself—” He 
broke off with something very like a sigh. 

* You seem despondent,”’ said Winslow. ‘‘ I should 
not think you would have any room for such a feel- 
ing. Or is it mere poetic melancholy?” 

Sutton forced a laugh. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
melancholy becomes you better. 
given to it.” 

‘*I know you are not. Thatis why I think there 
mu-t be some very practical reason for the cloudy 
look I have seen on your face lately, and even to- 
night.” F 

** You have very sharp eyes, I did not know you 
had looked at me this evening.” 

‘*I have sharp eyes when I am interested in what 
I see,” answered Winslow. ‘ Sutton, if you want to 
make me any amends for my disappointment, you 
could not do it better than by putting yourself under 
some obligation to me. Perhaps you want some 
special pleading made to myuncle on some point. 
You know he hasa very flattering opinion of my 
wisdom, and I’ll undertake the case willingly.” 

There was a silence, and the two young men walk-+ 
ed on together, for some distance. 

“*T do stand in need of some advice,” said Charles; 
*€ and I don’t doubt you could give it; but I should 
never have thought of coming to you.” 

He stopped, and Winslow urged him to contide in 
him so earnestly and sincerely, that Charles at last 
yielded, glad to have the assistance of so clear a head 
as Winslow’s. 

‘It has troabled me a good deal,” he said, “ for I 
see no end to it, and I would not have anything 
come out now to prejudice me with Captain Elring- 
ton for all the world. About six- months ago—in 
last January—there came ia an order to the amount 
of twenty-seven hundred dollars, signed by the 
Treasurér of the Wool-Gathering Company, and I 
paid it as a matter of course. They were coming all 
the time. It was not long after that I found out that 
it wasa furgery. I did not say anything about it, 
but went to the nan who presented it, who seemed 
a respectable enough sort of a fellow in his way, and 
told him the order was forged. He swore that he 
had no idea that it was, and that he took it in good 
faith, and promised me that he would refand the 
money, if I would keep the matter secret—and I un- 
dertook to do 80.” 

‘© My dear Charley!” exclaimed Winslow, ‘ That 
was exceedingly imprudent! What interest had you 
in keeping the matter secret?” 

** I know it was a piece of devilish folly—now. But 
you see how I was situated. You know I haven’t 
been very sedate in my demeanor—and old Morgan 
Dexter—my guardian, you know—or rather my 
trustee, when he put me into this place swore solemn- 
ly that if I lost it from any negligence, he wouldn’t 
advance me another cent until I came into my prop- 
erty—and he has full power to do as he pleases, and 
I can’t help myself, for Il’ve borrowed all I can on 
such acontingency, and a good deal more than I 
shall like to pay, I suppose. Still I did not care 
much for that, for 1 could have managed somehow 
easily, but after I saw Millie Elrington I did care 
about my character more than I ever thought of 
Going before. I wouldn’t have shocked Captain El- 
ringtun’s prejadices for considerable, and much less 
would I have passed in Millie’s opinion for a worth- 
less scamp.” 

“ But for a mistake of that kind—a pure matter of 
accident that might have happened tv any man, 
you could not have been called very severely to 
account.” 

“If that had been al/, perhaps not; but, as I said, 
I did not care much about keeping the place at first, 


** Poetic 
I am very little 


and made a good many blunders out of carelessness, 
and one or two willful ones I rather think, and I had 
received a polite intimation that the company would 
be willing to accept my resignation if theré were 
any more lapses. Sol thought it would save me 
trouble to keep it to myself a little longer, and re- 
place the money, as Hazard assured me he would be 
able to do in a few days. Well, I needn’t say he did 
not replace it,and now he has the face to tell me 
that it is at my own risk if I disclose it, because 
every one would presume me to be an accomplice, 
and so I think they would. I have been trying to 
make up the deficiency but I cannot manage it; and 
what is worse, Hazard besets me continually with 
threats of telling his own story if I don’t enter into 
his ‘ arrangements,’—and his arrangements are to 
carry on a system of fraud and falsification. So 
that’s how I’m situated. If I break with Hazard 
I’m ruined, and if I don’t I’m ruined ten thousand 
times.” 

‘Hazard? What Hazard?” 

“Avery Hazard is his name. He calls himself a 
woul broker, and he has an office in Batterymarch 
street—at least, the office ixn’t his, but he’s to be 
found there, when he is to be found at all.” 

“Ab!” said Winslow. 

**Do you know him?” 

“ T’ve heard of him,” said Winslow, briefly. ‘‘ Well, 
Charley—you know you have only one tault of any 
magnitude, and all this comes from that.” 

“What is that? You let me off easy with one 
fault.” 

* One fault—yes; and that is you can’t say ‘no.’ 
I really think if you take a whole year and say no to 
everything during all that time, it would be a useful 
course of training.’ 

Winslow had very nearly stated the exact trath 
of Charles, and Charles of course did not recognize 
himself in the character. He contended that he did 
and could say no, and had said it often with great 
distinctness. 

‘Not unless you are roused by something. You 
must get rid of your superfluous good-nature. But 
let me see—as I understand it, all you want is the 
money to make up this deticiency.” 

“Nut quite all. I want the whip taken out of 
Hazard’s hands, so that he can’t crack it over me 
any longer.” 

** How can he, if your accounts are all straight?” 

‘“*O,” said Charles, confusedly, ‘‘I have mixed 
myself up with him, and taken his notes and time- 
checks—and—and in short, made a thorough ass of 
myself, financially and morally—l can’t go into it 
at all now.” 

“At any rate, his power over you is gone as soon as 
you have taken a third party intv your confidence, 
and so I think I can easily manage the matter for 
you. As to the money necessary, if 1 had it I would 
lend it you—but you know I am not over-ricb; still 
I think I can raise the money for you, on your secu- 
rity—in a very shorttime. And if I should extricate 
you from this embarrassment, I may ask a favor in 
return.” 

“If you do, you will have a right to ask, and I 
will do it, be it what it may.” 

**Don’t say that,” said Winslow, gravely. ‘Use 
your reason, and don’t do it, unless it is right.” 

‘* Well! I wiil do anything consistent with honor 
and honesty, and I am sure you will ask nothing 
that is not. But we will defer further discussion 
until to-morrow. Call on me at my oflice and we 
will go into the matter thoroughly.” 

And with this understanding the subject was laid 
aside for the time. Charles Sutton felt greatly re- 
lieved at having confided his case to so able an as- 
sistant as Winslow, for whose talents he had the 
highest respect. 


A day or two after, Charles Sutton came to an- 
nounce to Millie his intention of being absent for a 
short time. 

‘“*Ido not know exactly how long I may be gone,” 
he said, ‘‘ nor how far my business may lead me. 
But you may be sure I shall make all the haste 
I can.” 

This was all the explanation he gave, and Millie 
did not press for any details, only exacting trom him 
a@ promise that he would keep her informed of his 
movements. Captain Elrington was a little more 
curious; at least he asked the very natural question 
what the business was, and Sutton referred him to 
Winslow. 

“It is partly his business, and partly mine,” he 
said, ‘‘ and he can explain it a great deal better than 
Ican.” 

“O,” said Captain Elrington; “if Cranstoun’s in 
it, it is all right, but I couldn’t be sure that you 
weren’t off on a spree, Charley.” 

Captain Elrington laughed, and meant it for a 
mere joke; but Charles colored, and took it so seri- 
ously, and protested so earnestly that this business 
was a grave and serious matter, that Captain Elring- 
ton had to assure him in his turn that he was only 
jesting. Devotion to business was so new a thing in 
Charles, that it was no wonder he was a little sensi- 
tive about his reformed character. 

It must be confessed that one trait in Captain 
Elrington’s character was a great liking for know- 
ing all about his neighbors’ affairs, whether he had 
any peculiar interest in them or not. He was, of 
course, more desirous still of being informed as to 
the actions of his prospective son-in-law. So the 
next time he saw Winslow he interrogated him. 

‘* It is business connected with the company,” said 
Winslow, “so faras I know. He consulted me, and 





gether better. It need not occupy him very long, 
however—that is—if I have his full confidence. I 
don’t doubt that I had. He spoke very fairly, and 
seems fully determined to turn over a new leaf; and 
for Millie’s sake we must do all we can to strengthen 
him in that resolution.” 

“Ah! I wish Millie had taken you!” exclaimed 
Captain Elrington, very sincerely, if not very del- 
icately. 4 

Winslow made no reply whatever; probably from 
excess of sympathy with the wish, and led the con- 
versation away from Charles Sutton. 

Millie received two letters from Charles—one was 
written from New York, and the other from Wash- 
ington. This last promised another very soon to 
atone for its brevity, but the promised letter did not 
come for so longa time that Millie, instead of ex- 
pecting it, only wondered, with vague heaviness of 
heart and fear, why it did not come. One day when 
the fifth week was wearily dragging by, Winslow 
came out to Shattesbury. He talked to Captain 
Elrington, and to Aunt Abbie, on the current topic 
of the day. There was only one of any interest in 
that first year of the war, but every now and then 
Millie caught his melancholy eyes turned upon her, 
with a look she thought yet more melancholy than 
she had ever seen on his face. It was not long be- 
fore its meaning was explained, she thought. He 
followed her out upon the veranda, where she went 
to watch a rising thunder-shower, in spite of Aunt 
Abbie’s caution. z . 

* Millie,” he said, in a low and anxious voice, 
** when did you hear from Charles Sutton last?” 

Millie told him. 

** 1 dv not know what to make of his silence,” con- 
tinued Winslow; “ if he were not the most carcless 
fellow in the world, I should be afraid that some- 
thing had happened.”’ 

* You do not think anything has happened!” said 
Millie, breathlessly. ~ 

“No, no!” said Winslow, reassuringly. ‘I ought 
not to have used the words. But he ought to write. 
I sent him some papers—some deeds—and he ought 
to acknowledge their receipt. I took it for granted 
he would write to you, even if he did not to any one 
else. But it seems that his old habits in that respect 
are too strong for him.” 

Here Aunt Abbie came and insisted on their com- 
ing into the house, *‘ out of the way of the thunder 
and lightning,” and they had to comply. Millie’s 
forebodings increased. She thought that Winslow 
was even graver than before, and now he avided 
her eye. Assoon as the storm was over he took his 
leave, but he had not yet reached the gate which 
divided the private trom the public road, when he 
heard a step on the gravel behind him, and knew 
before he turned, that Millie had followed him. 

** Cranstoun,” she said, “‘ have you heard any bad 
news? Tell me the truth.” 

“Bad news?” repeated Winslow, slowly, and 
with a faint smile. ‘* Why should you think so?” 

*“ Because you lovked 80 grave—yes—so sor- 
rowful.” 

“My natural expression, Millie. Besides, you 
must let me sometimes look sorrowful when I am 
here. Icannot always put a good face on it.” 

Millie looked at him wistfully, and again he turned 
away his eyes from hers. ‘ You don’t deceive me,” 
she said, shaking her head slowly. 

“God forbid I should evef try to deceive you!” 
said Winslow; “and God forbid that any one whim 
you trust should ever deceive you. But if it should 
be so—Milliv! Millie! if it should be so, remember 
that there is one that will never fail you.” . 

He caught Millie’s hands in his with a grasp that 
hurt her, but she scarcely noticed that in her start- 
led shrinking from the sudden outblazing of passion 
in his face, and voice, and manner. 

** Cranston—you frighten me,” she said. 

‘“*Frighten you?” He dropped her hands and 
stepped back. ‘“ Well,” he said, in a sudden return 
to his usual manner, “I should not have spoken so. 
Don’t remember it, Millie. What bad news could I 
have for you?”’ 

** Do you not know something about Charles?” 

“Nothing! on my word, nothing /”? said Winslow, 
emphatically. Then he added, ‘‘That I know 
nothing is all the cause for anxiety I have. You 
believe me, Millie?’’ 

“* Yes,” said Millie. 
Cousin Cranstoun.” 

Cranstoun said no more. After a minute’s pause, 
he said, softly, good-night,” and walked away. 

The next Saturday, Winslow came out to bis uncle’s 
again. He had a standing invitation to come every 
Saturday and stay over Sunday, but he had availed 
himself of it very sparingly of late. On this partic- 
ular Saturday, however, he presented himself in the 
morning. He did not feel very well, he said, and 
would take a day or two to recruit. He was made 
welcome, as he always was. It was a very warm 
day. After dinner there was a dispersion of the 
family; every one sought to keep cool in silence and 
solitude, except Captain Eirington, himself, who 
went out to await the return of Bildad from some 
bovicultural expedition, and to inspect his under- 
lings at one and the same time. Millie retired intoa 
little room chiefly devoted to her use, in the shadiest 
corner of the house, and opening from the library. 
The window of this room opened on the broad veran- 
da that surrounded almost the whole house, and the 
sash was open, but the shutters were closed. Millie 
sat near the window, with a book in her hand, but 
not reading much. She had not long been there 
when she heard Winslow come and take his place 
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movement. It was really too warm to taik to any | 
one. 

For nearly an hour there was a dead silence, ex- | 
cept for the locusts now and then. Millie persuaded | 
herself afterwards that she had hada presentiment 
of evil all day, but I don’t really think she had. She | 
was almost asleep over one of Miss Maloch’s books | 
(which she never could bear the sight of afterward), | 
when she head Winslow’s voice, speaking to sume 

one outside; a stranger, it seemed, who had come to 

see his uucle, but who after a little question and re- 

ply, decided that he might as well apnounce his 

business to Winslow himself. Millie remained in 

her place. She was perfectly at liberty at all times 

to hear every word of. her father’s business if she 

chose to take the trouble, and she very seldom found 

anything to interest her in it. She heard what 

was said now, it is true, but she did not pay any at- 

tention to it at first. The stranger’s name seemed 

to be Hathaway, and with a rustling of papers there 

came this question to Winslow: 

You know your uncle’s signature,.of course. Is 

that genuine?” 

“An endorsement? I think I can say decidedly 

that it is not genuive. I know that my-uocle never 

under any circumstances either makes or endorses a 

note. It is one of his strongest points of principle or 

prejudice. He never does ft.” 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Hathaway, in a flurried 

voice. ‘Then this is a forgery. It isa note signed 

by Charles Sutton, too!” ‘ 
Here Millie began to listen; at first without un- 
derstanding why Winslow should repeat Charles 
Sutton’s name in such a slow, strange voice. 

* Charles Sutton?” Then he added, eagerly, “ Let 
me look. That may be a forgery, too.” 

There was a long dead silence. Millie came nearer 
the window. She could see Winslow distinctly. 
He was holding the note near his eyes, but he was 
not examining it. He was looking towards the 
window as if he had caught the sound of moving 
within. His hand seemed unsteady. He turned to 
Mr. Hathaway. 

“This note is made to Avery Hazard. Do you 
know him?” 

“It was from Mr. Hazard I got the note,” said Mr. 
Hathaway. “A respectable broker—and Mr. Sutton 
is engaged to Miss Elrington, I understand. So it 
seemed all straight enough.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Winslow. ‘“‘ Perhaps it is. Mr. 
Hathaway—IJ will attend to these notes. Sutton is 
absent, and. ~and I will take them up.’’ 

“T shouldn’t advise you to do it, sir,” said Mr. 
Hathaway. ‘“ Your own reputation may suffer—’’ 

“ Bat there is one thing that occurs to me. My 
uncle may have endorsed for Sutton, and kept it a 
secret from me, because I know how strenuously he 
has always refused—and it was probably on Sutton’s 
promise not to failto meet the note—and if Sutton 
has any money difficulties, 1 would rather Captain 
Elrington and Miss Elrington should not know it.” 

“A very good defence to set up, Mr. Winslow. 
But you don’t believe a word of it.” 

And indeed Winslow, with a transparency unpar- 
donable in a lawyer, had plainly shown that his 
theory was one in which he had no faith. Even 
Millie understood that it grew only out of friendship 
for Satton, for her sake, as fully as she now under- 
stood what accusation was hovering over Charles. 
During the pause that followed Mr. Hathaway’s 
speech, Captain Elrington’s voice was heard calling 
Winslow. It came nearer, and the captain entered 
the library by the door, and Cranstoun through tke 
French window at the same time. Captain Elring- 
ton was not alone; he paid no attention to his com- 
panion at first, but came towards Winslow with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“‘Cranstoun! what does this mean? Here is a 
protest sent to me—to me; and I never hada note 
done in my life!” 

Mr. Hathaway, gathering that this was his busi- 
ness, entered the library, and joined in the confused 
discussion and explanation of the next few moments, 
amid which it appeared that Captain Elrington’s 
companion was Mr. Avery Hazard who had come out 
on business similar to Mr. Hathaway’s. Mr. Haz- 
ard was @ very respectable, even reverend looking 
man. His manner had a composed gravity, and his 
voice an intonation that seemed to have been formed 
at a theological seminary. Millie had approached 
the door of communication, and stood there a deeply 
interested listener; if any one had looked that way 
they must have seen her, until Winslow changing 
his position stood between her and the group. 

“ T regret the occasion,” said Mr. Hazard, at last. 
“T regret it very much—I could have wished to have 
made your acquaintance under happier auspices, 
Captain Elrington. Bat it is better that his true 
character should be known for the sake of his con- 
fiding friends—and far better for his own sake that 
he should be checked in a career of crime. My duty 
to society would not be fulfilled if I did tell all I 
know, however I may shrink from exposing my own 
domestic sorrows. Captain Elrington, Mr. Sutton 
did not travel alone. - He had a female companion— 
and that female companion was my wife. I did ‘not 
learn the truth until recently, for she pretended to 
visit her family; but a letter from Richmond con- 
veyed to me last week, tells me she is now residing 
there as Sutton’s wife, and that he is an officer in the 
rebel army.” 

Millie heard no more. Winslow made a hasty 
sign to enjoin silence, as he caught the sound of a 
gasping moan from the room and hurried to Millie’s 
aid. But it was too late, if he wished to spare her 


Captain Elrington was not unkind to Millie, though 


ehe was tempted to think so. But he said: 


‘** The sooner Millie makes up her mind that Sutton 
is a thorough rascal, the sooner she will get over it.” 
And on that principle he spared her no proof of the 
fact he believed it for her peace to know. The last 
item was a despondent, self-accusing letier from 
Charles, which, after long delay, found its way to 
Winslow. It ended thus: 


** Since all is lost for me with Millie, I hardly think 
I shall ever care to see any face again I ever knew. 
I do not doubt that you have done all you could for 
me; but I was born unlucky. They say a blunder is 
worse than a crime, and I shall think so hereafter. 
The most I hope of old friends is that they will never 
speak of me.” 


He had his wish among the Elringtons. As for 
Millie, she would have had every one believe that 
she had utterly forgotten him. Her pride was too 
deeply wounded to allow of any outward sign of re- 
gret or pain; and she showed none. She even per- 
suaded herself that she had not one soft feeling left 
towards Charles. A traitor to his love, and a ftaitor 
to his country, and dishonored in every way, how 
could she léve him yet? Noone ever heard of him 
again. The last news, as rendered through Bildad, 
was that ‘‘ Charles was boardin’ alung with a secesh 
woman somewheres.” And then there was no 
news,” only reminiscences. 

Millie’s forgetfulness of her unfortunate first love 
seemed so complete that Cranstoun’s hopes were 
reawakened. ‘‘Many a heart is caught in the re- 
bound,” and her cousin’s constancy, and devotion, 
and stainless character could not but be set off by 
the contrast with the man for whom she had rejected 
him, and her proud, slighted heart soothed by Wins- 
low’s love, which partook of the nature of passion- 
ate idolatry, and which he dared to show more and 
more plainly every day. It was towards the end of 
the year when Captain Elrington had a slight apo- 
plectic attack, and that led him, during his convales- 
cence, to urge Winslow’s suit on Millie. 

“JT shan’t be easy about you, Millie,” he said, “ un- 
less I see you married to Cranstoun before I die. 
You know there’s no near relations—no one that 
would naturally take my place when I am gone. I 
mistrust you are thinking too much yet of Charlvs 
Sutton. You know that Cranstoun loves you better 
than himself, a hundred times over.” 

TI believe he does,” said Millie, quietly. ‘It is 
only because I cannot love him as he deserves that I 
hesitate.” 

* Nonsense, Millie! It isn’t worth while to make 
him unhappy and keep me fretting all the time, just 
for the sake of some sentimental, lovesick stuff. 
There! don’t be angry. I didn’t think you would 
disobey me in the only thing 1 ever insisted on, and 
the last thing, Millie, you cin ever do for me.” 

If Millie had been very much opposed to Cran- 
stoun’s wish, this appeal would have had its effect; 
and as she was only passively opposed, it carried the 
day over her scruples, and she assured her father 
that she would not disobey him. Captain Elrington 
last no time in reporting Millie’s capitulation to 
Cranstoun, and sending him to hear the consent 
confirmed from her own lip. But Milly was careful 
to define her feelings more fully than Winslow cared 
to know, much as he valued confidences from her. 

“T do not ask you to love me as I love you, Millie,”’ 
hesaid. “I donot believe it is possible. Only let 
me love you—and trust me—trust me!” 

He repeated it two or three times, with a strange 
passion and earnestness, which Millie understood to 
have their foundation in her having once trusted and 
been mistaken. The glow in her cheeks deepened, but 
she answered, calmly, “1 do trust you, Cranstoun.” 





Having once consented to marry Cranstoun, Millie 
did not even make it a question of time. Captain 
Elrington’s genius for hurrying on a matter on which 
he had set his heart was proverbial among his ac- 
quaintance, and every one was ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. So the wedding-day was set, and came. 
The marriage was to take place at Captain Elring- 
ton’s house, and to be performed by the Rev. Dr. 
«Borax, a personal friend of Captain Elrington, and 
his favorite divine. Dr. Borax was ‘settled ”’ in 
Boston, where he held an honored place, which was 
more than his church did, for that (as visible in bricks 
and mortar) was seated far towards the North End. 
It had lately been removed, and had taken a more 
glorified body in that portion of the New Earth 
which has been created out of the Back Bay. 

Millie was dressed in white, of course. For partic- 
ulars I refer you to Miss Aholibamah Brigham, who 
though not invited by the family to witness the wed- 
ding openly, had invited herself through the medium 
of Bildad, to witness it surreptitiously. The bride 
was not a pale bride. There was a rich crimson in 
her cheeks, and a brilliant lustre inher eyes. Wins- 
low was pale, but then he was always pale. He had 
none of the nervous trepidation that often spoils the 
effect of'a bridegroom; and, in short, the whole 
tableau was very graceful and striking. 

Dr. Borax used the form prescribed by the English 
Church for the solemnization of matrimony, not as 
being an Episcopalian, but as being free to use 
whatever form he pleased. Amid an attentive si- 
lence, he uttered the somewhat superfluous informa- 
tion that the present company was assembled to join 
Millie and Winslow in holy matrimony, ending with 
considerable oratorical effect : 

“If any man can show just cause why they may 
not lawtully be joined together, let him now speak, 





hearing the worst unprepared. 











or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 


Here Dr. Borax paused. Nothing was further 


sponse to his solemn charge; but his elocution was 
too good not to make all the points. All at once a 
clear voice rang through the room: 

‘‘ There is just cause. That man is my husband!” | 
Every eye was turned to the quarter whence the 
voice proceeded. The shutters of the French win- 
dow were opened, and a female form entered; a tall, | 
graceful furm, draped in black. The face was one of ; 
extreme beauty, though faded by other causes than 
time. Winslow, with Millie’s hand clasped in -his, 
turned towards her with a face from which every 
expression but amazement seemed banished at first; 
an expression giving way to a mixture of indignation 
and confusion, feelings natural enough to.a man in 
his position. 

“Let go that girl’s hand, Cranstoun Winslow!” 
exclaimed the stranger, in the same clear, vibrating 
tones, ‘‘and thank God that I have come in time to 
Spare you another crime! Ay, never look at me as 
if you thought to frighten me from speaking the 
truth! | Had you been true to me, I would have died 
before harm should come near to you; but you have 
been false—false! false!’’ she repeated, rising in pas- 
sion, “in word, and deed, and thought!” 

Such is the value of a lofty character that scarcely | 
any one attached much credit to the womau’s words, 
“A piece of revengeful mischief,” muttered Wins- 
low to Dr. Borax, and the words were sent round 
the room. No one but Dr. Borax had the presence 
of mind to know exactly what to do. He suggested 
that Miss Elrington should retire, and that the 
stranger should make her story clear before fewer 
witnesses. Winslow himself led Millie into the next 
room, where the ladies, at Dr. Borax’s hint, all fol- 
lowed—taking care, however, to leave the folding 
doors wide enough open to see and hear all that 
passed. As this falling away of the crowd lefta clear 
view of the stranger, Bildad’s voice was distinctly 
heard, from his post of vantage: 

“ By gorry! if that aint Nettie Bulmer! I used to 
know her folks up to St. Albans. I knew she ran off 
with a young feller from Boston, after old Jake Bul- 
mer died and left his family to be took care of by the 
town; but I sh’d never thought it was Cranstoun.” 

“ What is your name?” asked Dr. Borax, in a cat- 
echismatic voice. 

“Antoinette Winslow,” she answered. ‘* My maid- 
en name was Bulmer, and I have been commonly 
known by it, at my husband’s desire, to keep his 
marriage a secret.” 

Winslow returned at this moment, and was seized 
by Captain Elrington, who demanded, incredulously : 

“Do you know this woman, Cranstoun?” 

“I know her by sight,’’ answered Winslow, 
promptly and coolly, “‘ by the name of Nettie Bulmer. 
When I tell you that she is, or has been, closely con- 
nected with Charles Sutton, 1 think this scene is suf- 
ficiently explained. Mrs. Bulmer,” be added, raising 
his voice, and fixing his eyes steadily on hers, “‘ the 
confusion and distress you have caused have fully 
accomplished your object in coming here. If you 
have any womanly feeling left, you will retire now.” 

Nettie Bulmer—as this was her admitted name, 
we may safely use it—Nettie Bulmer laughed. 

** You cannot face me down, Cranstoun. I am a 
desperate woman, or I should not be here this night. 
My object is not accomplished. I have not revealed 
half. Iam the woman who personated Avery Haz- 
ard’s wife, and accompanied Charles Sutton. Charles 
Sutton did not know me before then. Cranstoun 
induced him to escort me by telling him that I was 
that sister of his, Cranstoun’s, who every one knows 
mae such a wretched marriage, and that I wished 
to join my husband in the South. Charles Suttor 
himself was sent off on a wild-goose chase, after a 
man who put some forged paper off on him. He fol- 
lowed him, as he supposed, beyond the rebel lines, 
and there we were both taken prisoners. Mr. Sut- 
ton I think is a prisoner yet, but I was released. 
When I returned home, I heard that my husband 
was about t> marry Miss Elrington, and I came here 
to prevent it.”’ 

Winslow made no answer but to glance at his, 
uncle. Captain Elrington answered the look: 

“TI don’t believe it, Cranstoun! I don’t believe it! 
I’ve never had any reason to think any ill of you, 
long as I’ve known you, and I wont, without better 
proof.” 

“Thank you, Uncle John,” said Winslow. ‘Of 
course you must have time to have this proved false, 
as it will be—as it shall be to-morrow.” 

“ Pray, madam,” said Dr. Borax, “retire now. 
Your end is gained by breaking off Mr. Winslow’s 
marriage until farther inquiry can be made. You, 
can bring your proofs at leisure to-morrow.” 

Nettie Bulmer seemed inclined to listen to the 
worthy doctor, and a change of countenance was uni- 
versally visible, as if the sensation of the evening 
was atanend. But every face changed again, with 
new surprise and expectation, when the door opened 
and Charles Sutton stood on the threshold; not the 
fresh, boy-faced Charles Sutton who had last been 
seen in that room, but pale, gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
but yet with a bright and confident look, that died 
away as he glanced around. The recognition of this 
second unexpected guest was not general; but from 
the next room there came a sudden cry of ** Charles!” 
and through the door, opened wider by the press of 
curiosity, he saw Millie, in her bridal dress, and then 
she was hidden from him again. 

*Too late, after all,” said Charles, to himself; 
**but not all too late. Captain Elrington, you are 
surprised to see me here. I am just risen from a 











and have only lately learned what: lies have been 


from his thoughts than any idea of eliciting a re- told and believed of me while I was gone. Cranstoun 
Winslow, you are a villain!” 


Winslow made no answer. There was a spasmodic 
movement of the muscles around his pale lips, but 
he kept his usual steady look, and met Charles’s eye; 
but he did not speak. Charles very briefly repeated 
the story he had told to Winslow, and Winslow's 
offer of assistance; that Winslow, the next day, had 
advised him to go in search of Hazard, whom he assert- 
ed to be in Washington, asking him at the same time 
to take charge of his sister—and here his story agreed 
with Nettie Bulmer’s, 

** He told me that if 1 would leave some blank notes 
with him, for him to fill up at his discretion, he could 
easily, he thought, raise money, and would apply it 
to straightening out my affairs. I signed, I think, 
six. Those I suppose to be the notes on which your 
indorsement was forged. Captain Elrington, I do 
not ask you to believe my word against Winslow's, 
without proof. My proof is here. Come in, Mr. 
Sheffield.” ; 

Mr. Sheffield came in; at first sight, a professional 
brother of Dr. Borax, but recognizable on closer view 
as a detective officer. By the arm he held what 
might scem a third professional brother, of lachry- 
mose, not to say lugubrious aspect, whom he intro- 
duced as follows: 

‘* Does any oné know this gentleman? This is Mr. 
Avery Hazard. Perhaps Mr. Avery Hazard had 
better speak for himself, and 1’1l correct him if he 
makes any mistakes.” 

‘* First, then,” said Captain Elrington, “is not 
this your wife, Mr. Hazard?” 

Mr. Hazard looked at Nettie Bulmer, who, since 
Charles Sutton’s entrance, had stood silent, with a 
half-sad, half-scornful face. 

“No,” he said, with his precise tones much en- 
hanced in gravity, “ my excellent and truly religious 
wife is now residing in Belfast, Maine, happily igno- 
rant of the faults and misfortunes of her husband. 
Gentlemén, I’m an unfortunate man. I was not al- 
ways what Iam now. I was carefully and piously 
educated, and studied divinity in my youth. I have 
been a preceptor of youth, and a preacher of the 
word. In the latter capacity I married Cranstoun 
Winslow to Antoinette Bulmer. But I was very 
poor, and I was tempted to leave my profession for 
®ne more lucrative. Mr. Winslow took advantage of 
my weakness—he led me to do many wrong things 
which I should not have done otherwise. I carrieda 
draft to Mr. Charles Sutton some time ago. I didn’t 
mean any one should come to loss. I would have 
made it all right if Cranston Winslow had not come 
to me about six months after, and told me he knew 
all about it, and would ruin meif I didn’t do as he 
said. He had me in his power, and I obeyed his dic- 
tation. He tvld me Charles Sutton was going out of 
the way for something else, and he might as well 
have the credit of defalcation along with the rest. 
Then he made me write Captain Elrington’s name 
on a lot of Sutton’s notes he had, and gave them to 
me to get discounted, and told me if any one asked 
where they came from, to swear Charles Sutton gave 
them to me, and sol did. He planned how I was to 
bring Mr. Hathaway out to Captain Elrington, and 
tell that story, and about Charles going off with my 
wife. Gentlemen, I never realized my guilt. I hope 
you'll all beware of the first wrong step.” 

Here Mr. Hazard became too much affected to 
proceed. Mr. Sheffield took up the tale. 

*‘¥ don’t know if any one would believe Mr, Haz- 
ard’on oath,” he said. “ But all this can be proved, 
and I can doit. The most 1 have to say just now is 
that here is the marriage certificate, that Mr. Hazard 
always meant to frighten Mr. Winslow with and 
never did. We didn’t know when we came out that 
it was the wedding night, but it is just as well. I 
came out for you, Mr. Winslow, and you must go 
back with me.” 

There was a silence. To the surprise of every one, 
Winslow made no attempt at denial. He had sat 
down with his elbow on a table, and his chin in his 
hand, looking steadily before him, with a set look of 
desperate calmness, At the officer’s last words, a 
heavy flush came into his face, and he arose slowly. 
At his first step he staggered slightly, as if his head 
were dizzy. He turned to Captain Elrington, saying, 
with a noticeable thickness and difficulty of speech : 

**s Let me speak to Millie.” 

“Great God! Cranstoun, is this true?’ said Cap- 
tain Elrington. 

Winslow smiled—a ghastly smile, and repeated, 
*T must speak to.Millie.”” 

He went into the other room. Millie was leaning 
back in the corner of a sofa, as white and still as 
death, but not unconscious. Winslow kneeled by 
her side, and took her hand. 

“Millie,” he said, “will you forgive me? You 
will never know how I have loved you, now. I have 
loved you—I do love you—better than my own life— 
better than my own soul. Forgive me the pain I 
have caused you. Comfort will come to you; I see 
that. Your joy that Charles is innocent is greater 
than your grief that I am guilty. But to me no 
comfort will come forever. I have lost you, and with 
you, everything. My life, my honor, my heaven, 
were allin you—and now good-by to all. I never loved 
any woman but you. Millie, my only love—my own 
love no more—I ask for no pity from any one but you. 
Iam ready for my fate, if you say you forgive me.” 

Millie’s lips moved.‘ No ear but his caught the 
words, but they were the words he sought to hear. 
She fell forward, fainting, on his shoulder. He 
pressed his lips to hers, and then gently laid her 
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a look more like triumph than shame on his face. 
He looked around. 

** IT have only to say,” he said, in a quiet but firm 
and distinct tone, ‘‘ that every word which Charles 
Sutton has spoken is true. As for that bought and 
sold whelp,” indicating Hazard without looking at 
him, ‘‘ it is no matter whether he liesornot Nettie, 
you have been a faithful wife to me, and if you’ve 
ruined me now, I brought it on myself. Charley,”— 
he walked close up to Charles—“‘I don’t insult you 
by asking you to forgive me. I did not hate you—-I 
loved Millie, That is all over now. Now you are 
among friends you don’t need this any more—let me 
have it.” 

As he spoke, with a motion so sudden that Charles 
could not prevent it, he snatched a pistol which pro- 
jected from his breast pocket, and stepped back to 
the centre of the room. There was a movement, and 
one or two, among whom was Mr. Sheflield, came 
towards him. 

“Stand back,” said Winslow, calmly. “I mean 
no harm to any one, and I give you my word I shall 
not raise a finger to resist when you try to take me 
from the room. I've played a de perate game, and 
lost. There is only one way to be quits with the 
world, Good-night!” 

He raised his hand. The sharp report of the pistol 
startled even those whose eyes were upon him, and 
Cranstoun Winslow had escaped from the condem- 
nation of man. A fearful shrick echood the shot, 
and Nettie Bulmer flung herself frantically upon the 
form of what had been her husband. Millie was 
happily lost to all that was passing around her. 

You will readily guess that Charles and Millie were 
finally happy; but it was after a long delay. Millie’s 
health and spirits had both severely suffered, and 
the length of time during which she wore mourning 
for Cranstoun was not a mere form and affectation, 
as some people kindly said. It was concealed from 
her that he had died by his own hand. Even with- 
out this, the story was terrible enough. Millie fell 
into a morbid state. She blamed herself as the cause 
of all that happened. She formed a resolution never 
to marry. For three years her whole life was in a 
black shadow. Charles Satton waited very patient- 
ly and very loyally, beguiling the time, however, by 
making a military hero of himself, and had his re- 
ward at last; and Dr, Borax was called on again, 
with happier results 

Nettie Bulmer, or Winslow, was never heard of 
after her husband’s burial. 

To conclude, Miss Aholibamah Brigham married 
Bildad, and they “carry on” the Elrington farm to 
this day. And the Billerica dam vexes them no more. 


> 
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THE ORUISE OF THE WASHINGTON, 


BY GEORGE H COOMER, 


“Tr was in the winter of 1780,” said my aged friend, 
** and the water craft were frozen in at the wharves, 
when Captain Maynard, a townsman of mine, en- 
gaged me to go with him in the Washington, a pri- 
vateer which had been launched in the previous fall, 
and which belonged to old Mr. Wilson. She was a 
five-hundred ton ship, mounting twenty-six guns, 
and was a match for the heaviest sloop-of-war. 

* Apprehending danger from the vicinity of the 
British, who might at any time land a considerabie 
force, Mr. Wilson became impatient for the sailing of 
his vessel, and it was not long exe we were called 
upon to cut her out of the ice. ° 

“ The frozen field was miles in extent, and dark; 
ness came on before the task was completed, yet as it 
was our intention to sail under cover of the night, 
the work was cheerfully continued. As our canal 
lengthened, we warped the ship along; but we were 
presently electrified by the intelligence that a ma- 
rine force of the enemy had surprised the town, and 
that old Mr. Wilson, who had just been obliged, from 
an attack of the rheumatism, to abandon the scene 
of our operations, had been made prisoner. 

“In ashort time it was further announced that 
the enemy were venturing off upon the ico, for the 
purpose of burning the Washington, and Admiral 
Howe, with twelve men-of-war, was in the bay 
below. : 

“The ship was now so far out, that Captain May- 
nard had already recalled his crew from the ice-field, 
it having been thought dangerous to trust longer to 
80 treacherous a foothold, and the boats had been 
sent ahead to break the thin barrier remaining. 

“We redoubled our exertions, heaving at the 
kedge anchor, and warping with the boats; and just 
as we caught the voices of the British officera in com- 
mand of the troops, we received orders to set the 
topsails. The Washington forged ahead, breaking 
the thin ice. The sound it made seemed to startle 
the enemy, and there was a loud command to halt. 
It came, however, too late. Following the course of 
our canal, the British colamn had ventured upon 
that portion of the ice on which Captain Maynard 
had not dared to trust hismen. A rending crash 
announced the fate of the more advanced platoons. 
The outcries of those who fled echoed the shrieks of 
the hapless souls engulfed; and even our own stout 
tars felt a thrill of horror; it seemed a thing so aw- 
ful, the swallowing up of this red-coat colamn. I 
thought of the troop of Korah. 

**Ouce clear of the ice, the Washington continued 
her coursy in silence. The British squadron lay in 
perfect obscurity, in order not to reveal its position, 
and though Captain Maynard himself stood between 





the night heads, he could hardly hope to discover 
the anchored ships in season to avoid running afoul 
—for the darkness was like ink. Once, a foot-tramp 
on a ship’s deck caused us to shift our helm; again, 
the dim outlines of three lofty topgallantmasts, ris- 
ing ahead, showed what a gauntlet we were running. 
We sheered from this danger, when almost imme- 
diately the jib-boom of a seventy-four came in con- 
tact with our rigging, and was broken at the cap. 
Oar keel struck her cable, jerking the old man-of- 
war towards us, sothat she gave the Washington a 
savage blow with her cut-water. 

“ We got clear of her with some difficulty, and as 
we did so, she swung broadside towards us. Her 
crew having been previously at their stations, her 
lights flashed brightly forth, and she opened a con- 
fused fire. The collision had thrown us off our 
course, and in bracing up to regain it, we brought 
the seventy-four abeam. The temptation to fire was 
irresistible, and the rapid jar of thirteen long twelves 
shook the Washington. 

“To the British it must have been a surprising 
salute. Bursting out of the solid darkness, the sud- 
den flame lit the sky like a meteoric explosion, and 
far around the bay the cannon shock reverborated. 
Our friends in town heard it, as it answered the 
British lion, and old Mr. Wilson, in his captivity, 
heard it also, and hoped that it was the parting sal- 
utation of his new ship to the fleet of Admiral Howe. 

* And go, indeed, it was; for ere the clumsy men- 
of-war could slip their cables in chase, we were dash- 
ing securely towards the open sea. At sunrise the 
land was far astern, and though a few of the enemy’s 
fastest sailers had pufsued us, we could scarcely see 
their topgallantsails above the water. The others 
had remained to take on board the survivors of the 
land expedition. 

“ With our new canvas swelling before the west- 
erly gales of that awfully cold winter, we stood for 
the coast of Europe; yet, in spite of our furtunate 
escape from the enemy, I was in a most unhappy 
condition of mind. I had long been devotedly at- 
tached to a young girl named Clara Margrave, and 
it was hence that my unhappiness arose. 

‘** Clara’s father had in principle espoused the Brit- 
ish cause, and, his opinions becoming generally 
known, he had met with many annoyances from his 
patriotic neighbors; it had therefore been with less 
of surprise than sorrow that upon my return from 
a cruise in the Randolph frigate, just previous to 
engaging on board the Washington, I learned that 
he had retired with his family within the enemy’s 
lines. 

**Mary herself, was not of her father’s political 
creed, yet she had so often in her simplicity heard 
the colonists misrepresented, that perhaps she scarce- 
ly did them justice. When, however, I had dilated 
upon the origin of the struggle, she had easily sym- 
pathized with my views, and I felt sure that she 
could not willingly have fled to theenemy. ‘The un- 
happy circumstance was ever In my thoughts, and 
colored all things with a tinge of sadness. 

**T had never before sailed with Captain Maynard, 
yet I now found in him a most gallant commander, 
such as I had always supposed him to be; and some- 
how, in my sorrow, I felt an irresistible sympathy 
drawing me towards him. He was, as I have re- 
marked, my fellow-townsman, and I had reason to 
know that he was not ignorant of my love for Clara 
Margrave, and the unfortunate circumstances at- 
tending it. That this would have won me the sym- 
pathy of a commander whose heart had not been 
mellowed by misfortunes of a like nature, I could not 
have hoped; but I was no stranger to the romantic 
history of my noble young captain, and thus I knew 
why it was that my heart turned silently towards 
him, and why also it was that his melancholy eyes 
80 often rested upon me in my sadder moments, with 
looks of musing interest. ~- 

** Once he had rescued a beautiful French lady 
from a wreck. She had been a passenger in a ship 
bound to one of the lovely West Indian isles, and 
there Captain Maynard landed her. There, too, he 
remained lung on shore. Love was the result, ardent 
and natural; but suddenly the lady was missing, nor 
could the most unwearying search -reveal the man- 
ner of her disappearance. It was a simple and brief 
story, but every day I read it in the captain’s eyes— 
read it, because like suffering, like yearning for the 
sympathy of another, had opened my own heart to 
spiritual vision. 

*¢* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ 
and thus it happened that the youthful captain upon 
the quarter-deck, and the youthful sailor upon the 
topsail-yard, were separated by no wide gulf—for in 
the real suffering of the heart, all are alike humble. 

“ Off the Irish coast, we spoke a noutral vessel, 
and learned from her that a number of inward- 
bound merchantmen lay at anchor in the Cove of 
Cork, waiting for a change of wind, to go up St. 
George’s Channel, Captain Maynard was well ac- 
quainted with the coast; manv a gale he had weath- 
ered between Kinsale and Belfast Lough, and now 
turning to the sailing-master, he bade him brace 
sharp up with the easterly wind, and head for the 
Cove of Cork. 

‘« We had learned that there were also two sloops- 
of-war in the cove, and upon entering it in the dark- 
ness, we saw their lights at a little distance from 
those of the merchantmen—the positions of all hav- 
ing been previously given us. The merchant ves- 
sels were four in number. The two sloops-of-war 
lay innermost, for they had no connection with the 
others, while the latter, from the better facility of 
sailing again, had taken up berths well out. Six 


the cove. But it was with her cable almost straight 
up and down, and her topsails hanging in the bunt- 
lines. ; 

“* We boarded the merchantmen in our boats, took 
possession with little difficulty, and manning them, 
ordered them out of the cove. It was the intention 
of Captain Maynard to make the necessary arrange- 
ments relative to the prize-papers, when at a safe 
distance from the sloops-of-war, to deceive the offi- 
cers of which we had left lights anchored to buoys 
at the places where the respective ships had been 
lying. 

* As we passed out of the cove, however, the wind 
suddenly hauled to the westward, blowing a prodig- 
ious gale. Knowing that were we to heave to in this 
vicinity, the Washington would certainly strike the 
shore, we squared away the yards, and cashed up 
St. George’s Channel. All the next day, our prizes 
were invisible through the thick mist of the gale, 
and when the storm abated, we were alone in the 
Irish sea—somewhat dangerous cruising-ground for 
a Yankee privateer. 

‘* Whether the prizo vessels bad been dashed upon 
tha neighboring shores, or would almost miraculous- 
ly succeed in making the circuit of Ireland, and go- 
ing out by the North Channel, we had no means 
of ascertaining, as the denso fogs which succeed- 
ed the gale prevented us from seeing to a distance. 

“A day or two later, while lying becalmed, we 
perceived a heavy ship bearing down upon us, bring- 
ing the breeze with her. The Washington’s decks 
were cleared for action, and from Captain Maynard’s 
resolate manner, I felt that our twenty-six long 
twelves would receive a pretty thorough scouring ere 
talling into the grasp of Johff Bull. 

* Down came the ship, and up went St. George’s 
banner at her mizzen. Instantly the American en- 
sign was sent to the Washington’s gaff; but as the 
breeze reached us, unfoldivg the “ rebel flag,” the 
enemy put down his helm, rounded in his lee-braces, 
and was sheering from us. Ah,the mistake he had 
made! but it was too late to redeem it. He was a 
heavy Scotchman, from Jamaica to Glasgow, and 
had been driven by stress of weather through the 
Channel and the Irish Sea, instead of taking the 
northerly and more usual course. 

* He had mistaken the Washington for an English 
sloop-of-war; but a single broadside brought him to. 

*** It was an unco’ ill wind,’ he said, ‘that took 
the puir auld Ailsa Craig up St. George’s Channel, 
but wha would hae thought to meet a Yankee priva- 
teer atween Kinsale an’ Malin Head?’ 

“The priz2 being now manned from the Washing 
ton, I found myself among those who were expected 
to make the venture of three thousand miles, through 
storms and hostile fleets in the stout ship Ailsa 
Craig. 

‘* It soon became apparent to the prize crew that 
we had been appointed to a task neither pleasant nor 
easy of performance. Great guns! how the nor’- 
wester whistled aluft, and the huge white caps were 
piled off Malin Head, as, with the clumsy old ship, 
we beat and banged to the northward of London- 
derry. However, we cleared the rocky coast and 
stretched away to the westward. 

**One morning, while a gale of wind was blowing, 
and just as we were furling the topgallantsails, some 
one on the yard with me raised a “sail.” The course 
of the Ailsa Craig was immediately altered, and the 
topgallantsails again set. But it was allin vain, and 
in a few hours we were prisoners on the deck of the 
Aurora frigate. How sadly and yet how curiously 
we looked about us. How strong and stanch was the 
great British ship, and then the ‘mariners of Eng- 
land,’ how much they resembled ourselves. A sailor 
is a sailor all the world over. What a dogged deter- 
mination was in their hardy faces, and how well 
supported was this expression by the broad chests 
and iron-like limbs of the sons of the deep. 

**Tt was the intention of the English captain to 
make Belfast Lough, and the frigate stood to the 
eastward with a roaring breeze. We ran up the 
North Channel, but the westerly tempest had in- 
creased till its fury was terrible. My American 
shipmates and myself had been refused the rights of 
ordinary captives, and compelled like other im- 
pressed men to sail before the mast. What recogni- 
tion of justice could a ‘rebel’ expect from a king’s 


officer? Thus, stationed upon the main deck, we. 


had full opportunity to take in the scene of that tre- 
mendous storm. 

“The topsails of the frigate, though close-reefed, 
were blown to ribbons; her upper-deck guns were 
thrown overboard to ease her, yet three times she 
was hurled on her beam-ends. A short, perpendicu- 
lar sea shot above the quarter, and sweeping on 
board, carried away the wheel and the four men who 
managed it. Then roller atter roller thundered over 
the rail, till boats, houses and bulwarks, tumbling 
and crashing together, were broken and dashed away. 
The topmasts were floating alongside; and now, as a 
last resort, in order to deaden her drift towards the 
lee shore, we cut the lower masts by the board. It 
was the coast of the Isle of Man that we most 
feared. , 

** Here, at last, in the black and awful darkness, 
the frigate struck. The first shock of her stout oak 
keel prostrated every soul on board, rude salts and 
tyrant oflicers—for those wild breakers had no respect 
for rank. ‘ 

*““The ship at first went stern on, then swung 
around, and rising upon an enormous sea, dashed 
broadside to upon the jagged rocks. Then, for a 
time, a torrent swept incessantly over her decks, 
while all the whileshe thumped with incredible force. 


footing I can hardly remember; yet I did so, after 
having been two or three times swept back by the 
rush of the undertow. 

** Of all the ship’s company, not more than a dozen 
men were saved. As to myself, I became uncon- 
scious at the very moment of being grasped by some 
one of those who at daybreak had hastened to the 
scene. For the hardy inhabitants of the Isle of Man 
are ever on the alert in the wild storms that sweep 
their coast, and many a mariner. owes his life to their 
constant watchfalness. 

“How strange were my sensations on awakening— 
how confused my recollections of what had passed. 
I was in @ rade and exceedingly humble room, and 
upon a cot a little better than a forecastle berth ina 
ship. In the doorway of the apartment stood a man 
coarsely dressed, yet with a face that seemed fa- 
niliar. 

** Near the head of my couch sat a young girl, also 
in humble habiliments, and she seemed to be weep- 
ing, for her forehead was bowed, and her face half- 
hidden by her hands, I now remember that even in 
my bewilderment there came athwart my mind a 
sense of the remarkable beauty of those hands and of 
that bright young head. 

“¢ Father,’ she said, ‘ O it is dreadfal, and so very 
strange. To find him here on this dreary coast, and 
in this terrible storm!, And it is he, father, surely 
it is he. Are you sure he will revive? O, if he 
should not! Is it not dreadful that we left our coun- 
try? Yet had we not, we should not have been here 
to save him. But O! I shudder to anticipate his 
thoughts—I am ashamed of being here—of being 
here thus—but O father, I did not. meaf—no, no, 
not that—I did not mean to blame you—you thought 
it all for the best. King George was your &ing—you 
had a right to think him so; but since the first gun 
was fired he has not been my king. It was a matter 

of opinion, dear father, but—’ ° 

*** Clara, Clara!’ I murmured, ‘dear Clara Mar- 

grave! O look upon me and speak tome. lam so— 

so much confused! Tell me it is not a dream!’ 

“ She fell forward upon my breast, and wept hy- 

sterically. She had been go sad, and now there was 

such unlcoked-for joy. And the strong man, her 

father, came to my bedside, he who had saved me 

from the hungry sea. He placed his hand gently on 

my forehead, and there was a look of tenderness in 

his eyes. There was also a glance of shame. The 

hard look of the political fanatic was gone. O what 

a teacher is suffering! 

‘** He told me his story when 1 had become strong 

enough to attend without fatigue—told how faithful 

he had been to the king—how he had supposed his 

patriotic countrymen mere revolutionists, without 

just cause for their disloyalty—truly, honestly sup- 

posed them so. Then he told cf the insincerity of the 

British, of downright wrongs from those whom he 

most trasted, and of his arrival, poor and uncared 

for, in the Isle of Man. He had found time for 

thought—had compared the British social system and 

government with those inaugurated in the new 

world—and-again he was an American. 

“T grasped his hand. He had been a tory, but an 
honest one; he had detested me, but he had saved 
my life; and to crown all, he was Clara’s father. 
Clara herself was wild with the conflicting emotions 
of joy and mortification, blended with anxiety for the 
fature. This anxiety I most deeply shared. I wasa 
king’s man; my name had been upon the roll of the 
royal navy, and though it had been placed there 
against my wili, the latter circumstance would not 
affect the supposed duty of his majesty’s officers. 

“‘ How to escape from the island, was the question. 
How, also, to compass the return of Clara to her na- 
tive land, was a problem of agonizing importance. 
Could I retire to some one of the numerous caverns 
of the shore? and if s0, what would be the result? 
The king’s soldiers traversed all portions of theisland, 
and stragglers of the blue jacket class, whether ship- 
wrecked or otherwise, were sure to be seized upon. 

‘* While earnestly canvassing the subject with 
Clara, we were startled by the appearance of a scarlet 
coat in the doorway, and I felt that all was over. A 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, a corporal’s guard 
hemmed me in with baygnets, and I was a prisoner. 

** In vain Clara implored; in vain her father repre- 
sented the peculiar circumstances of the case. With 
a heart so full of agony that any attempt to express 
to you what I then felt would be mockery, I burried 
away. O, the beauty, the sweetness that I was 
leaving! the indescribable scene of torture that 1 
seemed approaching! That hateful prison-house, a 
British man-of-war, rose in imagination; I saw it 
with a sick, miserable vision—saw the sailors, 
the guns, the ponderous ropes and spars, and 
the tyrants who there bore rule. Fur years and years 
I was to drag on existence thus, while far away 
would be all for which I could care to live. 

‘Once we paused upon our march, for on ascend- 
ing an eminence, we saw a ship close upon the coast, 
crowding all sail for the harbor, while astern of her 
was another and a rakish vessel, with every stitch of 
canvas swelling in pursuit. 

‘* My heart beat quickly, for even at this distance, 
methonght that I knew the pursuer’s jaunty spars 
and beautiful model. The British mariners. gazed 
with something of animation in their brutal features; 
then as the vessels became hidden by the high cliffs 
of a headland, I was once more hurried along. 

“ It seemed as if all circumstances had conspired 
to torture me. O that Captain Maynard could know 
of wy position! He fancied me far upon the western 
deep, tossing in the Ailsa Craig. How easily could 
his brave crew have snatched me from my horrible 








ships in all—that night a seventh ship anchored in 


In fifteen minutes all was over. How I reached solid 


fate, with their strong arms and Yankee courage. 
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« Stopping presently amid a cluster of houses by 


| the seashore, we entered an inn where an oll Manx 
| woman sold British ale. Here we met other soldiers, 


and also some of the men who had been saved from 
the Aurora. A cutter, hourly expected in the small 
harbor, would take us on board, and the misery of 


| suspense would then settle into a long, unbroken tor- 
| tare of absolute certainty. 


‘*My companions imbibed deeply, and several 
rounds of ale had made them noisy and drunken, 
when I was thrilled through every vein by a cry 
without: 

«“* The Frenchmen are coming! The Frenchmen 
are coming!’ 

“O, ifit was really the French! Ojoy! O joy! 
There was hope yet! On they came. The British 
mariners rallied with bulldog courage, and a dread- 
fal fight ensued. Soon my ear caught a familiar 
ery: 

*¢¢On for the Old Thirteen! Down with the red- 
coat dogs! Give them the cold iron!’ 

‘Right well l knew the voice—it was from the 
firat lieutenant of the Washington ; and now, spring- 
ing forward, | joined the melee, 

«© * There he is! there he is!’ cried twenty voices. 
‘Courage, Charlie! we'll save you!’ 

*‘ The field was soon our own; the British soldiers 
and sailors lay thick about us; and Lieutenant 
Richmond grasped my hand with overflowing sym- 
pathy. 

**¢They took you for the French, sir,’ I said; ‘I 
suppose they had no idea of seeing a Yankee here; 
but where is Captain Maynard?” 

“¢ Yonder he is in the harbor; we came by land, 
and he ran the ship around to be ready for contin- 
gencies.’ 

“¢ But how, sir, did you know of my being here?’ 

“**Q, we chased a ship in, over the headland yon- 
der, and to save themselves, the crew ran her 
ashore. I suppose she soon thumped to pieces. It 
was in a bend of the coast. We went about, and 
were trying to get an «fling against wind and tide, 
when we saw 4 small boat under sail, and coming off 
tous. The Washington was passing not far from it, 
when a young girl standing up in the boat, made 
signals to the ship, and we hove to for her. She told 
us what had happened, and that was enough for us. 
So much for woman’s fidelity, my lad! You owe all 
to her. Captain Maynard told me your story long ago.’ 

“¢O Clara!’ I murmured, as I imagined the beau- 
tiful girl frantically rushing to the boat, as a last 
hope in her great sorrow, and as frantically pushing 
from the shore to hail the Yankee privateer—‘O 
Clara, Clara, can I ever repay her noble act!’ 

“ We were soon safely on board the Washington, 
where I related to Captain Maynard all that had 
transpired. Clara’s action in my behalf might work 
her ill among the rude people of the island; and, be- 
sides, how could I think of returning to my country 
and her own withouf her? Captain Maynard under- 
stood my feelings, and a melancholy seemed to mingle 
with his interest in the affair as old associations rush- 
ed back to memory. No doubt he thought of the far 
West Indian isle, and the sad mystery enshrouding 
the fate of her whom he had so loved. 

“Mr. Margrave, he said, should go home in the 
Washington—he was glad if experience of the truth 
had brought one loyalist to repentance—yet it was 
only on Clara’s account, he added, that her father 
should be thus indebted to him. 

“Tt was with a glad heart that leaving the Wash- 
ington with her maintopsail to the mast, I landed at 
evening near the spot where Clara dwelt. We went 
on shore in some force, prepared for what might 
happen. 

“The joy of Clara upon. my reappearance was 
boundless. ‘ It is singular,’ she said, ‘but we have 
other guests here who would be glad to go in the 
Washington. They are French. They were prison- 
ers on board the ship that was stranded when chased 
by the privateer. And it is so strange; she was one 
of the very ships that you captured in the Cove of 
Cork. She was at that time a prize, just taken by 
the British from the French, and Captain Maynard, 
in the unavoidable confagion of the moment, sent 
her to sea, without discovering that she had people 
ofthe latter nation on board. Afterwards she was 
retaken by the English, and chased upon this coast 
by the Washi»gton. How glad they would be could 
they find refuge with their friends, the Americans.’ 

*** And I can answer confidently,’ said Lieutenant 
Richmond, ‘ that Captain Maynard will gladly re- 
ceive them.’ 

“Mr. Margrave had so little, besides himself and 
Clara, worth transporting, that the whole party was 
almost instantly ready, and we pulled off to the 
Washington. I had just assisted Clara up the gang- 
way ladder, when the young French lady whom I 
had before remarked as a girl of singular beauty, by 
some unfortunate lurch of the boat, was thrown over 
the side. A dozen tars at once leaped to her rescue; 
but as she sank from view, the drift of the ship caus- 
ed them to miscalculate the place of her reappear- 
ance. Upon her rising, the sailors struggled towards 
her, but again she sank. 

“*O my daughter, my daughter! my Victorine!’ 
cried an elderly lady, in French. 

“A moment more, and there was a leap from the 
quarter of the ship, and while the girl’s fair hair 
streamed out for the third time upon the water, the 
hand of Captain Maynard grasped the glorious locks. 

‘* Borne to the cabin, the fair girl lay insensible, 
and I, who had assisted the captain as he conveyed 
her below, wondered why he was now so strangely 
agitated. He bent above her in an agony of ar-xiety; 
then as her dark eyes reopened, he fondly murmur- 








ed her name. Over and over again, he called her his 
Victorine—and I felt that I knew all. He had found 
her at last, his long-lost love! 

“The Washington filled away. The succeeding 
morning the story of the lady became known, upon 
the main deck. Her father, though ostensibly friend- 
ly to the American captain, had hidden her from him 
in a monastery, and her mother had not dared reveal 
the secret. Upon the death of her father, they had 
set sail for France. The rest we already knew. Cap- 
tain Maynard had unwittingly sent his own Victorine 
out of the Cove of Cork, yet this circumstance had led 
to a most bappy consummation. 

* And now, since the cruise had been very success- 
fal, we began to think of erelong returning home- 
ward, Yet the Washington would arrive as an own- 
erless ship, for no more woukl the brisk step of old 
Mr. Wilson meet Captain Maynard upon the pier; 
and our noble-hearted tars sorrowed for the fine old 
man. No other private individual had so injured 
the British commerce, and we knew that his maj- 
esty’s officers, once in possession of the robel ship- 
owner, would not be likely to relax their grasp. 

“A few days subsequently we captured a rich mer- 
chantman; and now, under short sail, in order to 
keep company with the prize, we bore away for 
home. 

“Several of the men belonging to this ship en- 
listed in our service. One of them had not long be- 
fore deserted from an English man-of-war which 
had put into Bermuda for repairs. 

‘** We ’ad,’ said he, ‘a holdish gentloman aboard, 
a8 was @ great privateer-howner; a prisoner, as we 
were to bring hover to Hingland.’ 

**Do you recollect his name?’ asked Captain 
Maynard. 

“*No sir; I’ve ’eard it, but some’ow it’s got adrift, 
and [ can’t get hold of it, sir.’ 

** Was it Wilson?’ 

“¢Yes sir, that’s the name—Hold Wilson, sir, 
they called ’im.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, my man, you are sailing now in his ship. 
Mr. Wilson is the owner of the Washington.’ 

‘** Hindeed, sir, then that poor hold rebel gentle- 
man, axing your pardon, sir, was the howner of this 
‘ere! Hindeed!’ 

“The passage promised to be very tedious. The 
heavy, full-built merchantman, though carrying a 
cloud of sail, made slow progress against the westerly 
winds, while the Washington, like a steed held upon 
the bit, seemed impatient to dart off at her wonted 
speed. Yet on board of her there were happy hearts, 
however impatient. 

** Never w:'8 & pair more fitly mated than Captain 
Maynard and his Victorine—he a gallant sailor, and 
she a worshipper of all that was heroic. Clara Mar- 
grave was often sad. Her father felt keenly the 
obloquy attached to his late conduct, and though his 
political opinions were no longer the same, he per- 
haps half-repented bis sudden resolution to return 
home. Yet, as in America he had stilla considerable 
estate entrusted to safe hands, his present course 
seemed not unadvisable. Whatever his disgrace, 
however, it was soon to be wiped away. 

“It was on .the fourth day, after passing Cape 
Clear, that we fell in with a sloop-of-war. On both 
sides the drume beat to quarters, and as the British 
ship bore down upon us, we could see the muzzles of 
her guns looking grimly from the port-holes. Laugh 
and jest were hushed; the boatswain’s whistle and 
the stern voices of our officers only were heard. Then 
the royal cross went up to the enemy’s peak; he 
luffed a little, as if about to open upon aus, and” in- 
stantly the Washington gave him a broadside. It 
was gallantly returned by the Briton, and the crash 
of his shot, as they struck our ship, told that we had 
no light task in prospect. 

‘The fight went on, and at last the Washington 
thumped in the rough seaway against the English- 
man’s side, and, pike in hand, we boarded him. Still, 
inch by inch, he defended his deck, and it was not 
‘until farther resistance woutd have been madness, 
that his British courage yielded. 

‘Mr. Margrave had been in the front of the board- 
ers, and now, mortally wounded, he lay on the 
enemy’s deck. He had fallen while parrying a sword- 
thrust aimed at Captain Maynard. 

‘** Between the decks they found old Mr. Wilson, a 
close prisoner, and the surprise of our tars was not 
greater than their joy. 

““* Ah,’ exclaimed the notable old man, as he 
grasped Captain Maynard's hand, ‘they had nearly 
done it—two days more, and I should have been 
there! They felt pretty sure of me, but my now ship 
has been too hard for them.’ 

‘¢ We found on board the prize eighty thousand 
dollars in gold, which she had taken froma Spaniard, 
bat the sloop-of-war herself was so badly injured 
that we burned her. 

“Three days later Mr. Margrave died. Captain 
Maynard hove the Washington to, and as the solemn 
minuate-guns sounded over the deep, I could not 
help feeliog that Clara’s sorrow must be soothed by 
the respect paid to the remains of her once erring 
father, who at last had fallen in defence of the right. 

“Upon our arrival home, Captain Maynard and 
Victorine were speedily married, and the same altar 
and the same hour saw me wedded to Clara Mar- 
grave. The sons of the sea were many of them pres- 
ent, the brave fellows who had fought by my side, 
and old Mr. Wilson, with his deep-lined, energetic 
face, congratulated us with joyous emphasis. 

* How often afterwards, when I watched the old 
man walking the decks:of‘his various prizes, I figured 
him in the prison-hold of the Hector, sloop-of-war, 





listening to the roar of she Yankee cannon.” 


(Written for'The Flag of our Union.) 
HYMEN ON THE VELOCIPEDE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 





THE velocipede-mania had reached Luzco. Mr. 
Tiverton Pugdoze brought it out trom Boston. He 
established a rink at Bumington Hall, and there he 
gave exhibitions, and taught the young idea how to 
scute, and afterwards sold the said young idea a 
“‘masheen.” The young ladies mounted their tricy- 
cles and the young gentlemen their bicycles, and 
whizzed along the streets of Luzco, to the great con- 
sternation of the old ladies and gentlemen, who 
harely knew what to think of this very novel mode 
of locomotion. : 

The mania continued to rage with increasing vio- 
lence, until at last you could hardly ever meet a per- 
sonon the streets, who was not mounted, either 
upon the velocipede, or upon crutches. The minis- 
ters visited their parishioners, the doctors their pa- 
tients, the lawyers the court house, creditors their 
debtors, and lovers their mistresses, all astride of the 
two-wheeled vehicle. Indeed, ma’am, I am informed 
by a reliable person, that there are several instances 
where the riders entirely forgot the original use of 
their legs, and I remember myself, seeing a young 
friend of mine, standing before his own house, work- 
ing his perambulators up and down in a circular 
orbit, quite unable to make the’slightest advance. 

** What’s the matter, Jinks?” : 

* Fact is, Pelatiah, I suspect somebody has oiled 
the tire, forthe dem thing wont move a peg,” whis- 
pered Jinks. 

The poor fellow had become so used to being on, 
that he really didn’t know when he was of. 

I only cite this instance to prove, that, however 
fiercely the velocipede-mania may have raged in 
other towns, Luzco certainly carried off the palm in 
devotion to the novel French invention, 

Perhaps one reason for this, was that Luzco had 
excellent roads, every one macadamized, and as 
smooth almost asa house floor. Consequently, the 
velocipedist could always remain in the saddle, with- 
out being obliged, as the inhabitants of less favored 
towns are, to dismount and lead “the thing” up 
hill. And this accounts more fully, for their losing 
the proper (7?) use of their legs. 

I have said that it was Mr. Tiverton Pugdoze who 
first brought the velocipede to Luzco. But he 
brought several other things at the same time, and 
among the number, we will mention first, a very 
pleasing countenance, which was illuminated bya 
pair of beautiful blue eyes, and adorned with a fine 
nose of the Grecian order; second; a great abun- 
dance of very glossy human hair of a chestnut color; 
third, a handsome form, which was encased in a 
fashionable suit of clothes; and besides all these, he 
had avery agreeable manner of saying and doing 
things, which he carried about with him constantly. 

Now among Mr. Pugdoze’s pupils, was a young 
lady by the name of Velleda Werman. To say that 
she was pretty, wouldn’t half express my idea of her 
personal charms. Her eyes were as gray as @ gray 
cat’s back, and as fall of fan as a bound volume of 
* Punch ;” her hair was golden, and “done up” in 
waterfall curls, bound around with blue ribbon. 
Then she had a mouth that one could really call a 
mouth, without exaggeration, for when it opened, 
the spectator was instantly reminded of the Indian 
chief who travels under the euphonious name of 
Hule-in-the-Day. In my opinion it was a ravishingly 
beautiful mouth, although I dare say my reader will 
not agree with me; but as I do not consider it to be 
my mission to educate your taste, I merely state the 
facts, and my convictions, and leave you to draw 
your own inferences. Altogether, I say, with her 
delicate complexion, her golden hair, her bright eyes, 
her dimpled cheeks 


“In their pure incarnation, vying with the rose leaves,"’ 


her generous mouth, with its red lips, and teeth so 
white and even, that a lover while kissing it might 
be said to be engaged in the Pearl Fissure-is, and 
her beautiful form 
—* As pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree in vernal flower; 
Yet round and gtowing as the fruits, 
That drop from it in summer's hour,’ 


she was really a very pretty young lady, and might 
be called almost a beauty; and I am happy to state 
that Mr. Tiverton Pugdoze held this opinion with 
me. : 

The first time that Miss Werman’s gray eyes met 
Tiverton’s blue eyes, the latter was sensible that the 
bright glances of the former had perforated. his 
heart; and the former was sensible the lambent light 
from the optics of the latter had penetrated her soul. 
In short, they béth felt that they loved. What a de- 
lightful sensation for both teacher and pupil! 

Mr. Pugdoze taught Velleda the art of speeding 
the velocipede, and she taught him to love her more 
and more, until at last he came to love the very 
ground she (I was going to say “ walked on,” but 
she’d got beyond that) velocipeded on; and her edu- 
cation had progressed’ with such rapidity, that she 
could now propel her tricycle with the most extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

At this point in my narrative it is neceasary to in- 
troduce Mr. Werman, Velleda’s father. He was a 
tall, stiff-necked man of about five-and-fifty, and 
he wasn’t half so pretty as his daughter, as you 
would readily admit if you could see the photographs 
that I have of the two. To bo sure, his eyes were 





gray, and so were hers, but there the resemblance 


ends. His eyebrows were heavy and stiff. They 
stood out like the “‘ quills upon the fretfal porcupine,” 
were fully as disagreeable in appearance, and I have 
heard it stated that he had a habit of shooting them 
at persons and things while in his angry moods; but 
I don’t vouch for the truth of this statement. His 
nose was long and pointed, and was speckled with 
blue dots, owing to its owner having assisted in his 
boyhood, in the scientific researches of a few other 
juveniles, in an experiment designed to test the ex- 
plosive power of gunpowder. His mouth, unlike his 
daughter’s, was a thin-lipped, narrow orifice, vastly 
more usefal than ornamental to its owner. He was 
aman of few words, but when he did speak, -he shot 
the words out with a hiss from between his teeth, 
much after the manner that people said he shot the 
bristles from his eyebrows. He wore no beard ex- 
cept a narrow hedge-row just above his stock, and 
he was always dressed in a stiff suit of butternut 
brown. But the great peculiarity about this man— 
or it seemed peculiar in Luzco—was that he always 
used his legs in the old-fashioned way. 

There were those in Luzco who thought it very 
singular that Mr. Werman allowed his daughter to © 
ride the velocipede; but the fact was that he didn’t 
know anything about ‘it until it was too late. His 
place of business was in the city, and as he was 
obliged to leave Luzco very early in the morning, 
and did not return to the bosom of his family, gener- 
ally, until late at night, he knew very little about 
what had transpired there during the day. He 
might have known more about his family affairs, if 
he had condescended to ask his wife; bu he 
hardly ever did, and as she, poor woman, never 
dared to open her lips in his presence—in fact, had 
married him because she had been afraid to say “‘ no” 
to his suit— you see there was an excellent opportu- 
nity for Velleda, not only to learn to ride the veloci- 
pede without her father’s knowledge, but if the fates 
had not interposed, she would have married her 
teacher too, and the speckled-nosed gentleman would 
have awakened to a knowledge of the fact, only when. 
it was a fact. 

I have said that Velleda loved Tiverton the first 
time she saw him, and at the’same moment, as I 
have given you to understand, Tiverton felt that he 
loved her too. It was natural, he said. He thought 
love a : 


“Thing quite in course, and not at all alarming, 
Which with a little patience, might grow charming,"’ 


and so he was patient, until at last ‘‘ patience ceased 
to be a virtue,” and then he proposed matrimony. 

They were velocipeding together on the Smooth- 
ington Turnpike. It was a warm, sunny afternoon, 
and there was just air enough stirring to make it de- 
lightful. They were going along ata rapid rate of 
speed. Velleda’s golden curls were streaming in the 
wind, her eyes beamed brightly, and her cheeks 
glowed with pleasure, and as for Tiverton, his soul 
was shining from his blue orbs as he gazed upon the 
sweet damsel beside him. 

‘¢ Velleda,” he murmured, bending toward her. 

“* Well, Tivey?”’ 

‘ Velleda, shall we not go on thus, always, love, to- 
gether?’’ he whispered, his blue eyes luminous with 
the fire of love. 

“I guess we should have the legake,” (this word, if 
found in “ Webster,” is probably marked obsolete. 
Its meaning is very obscure,) she answered, smiling. 

-** You do not understand me,” said Tiverton. “I 
was speaking metaphorically, Velleda.” 

She slackened speed and turned her blushing face 
towards him. 

** Dearest maid, can I ever hope to call you Mrs, 
Pugdoze? Can I ever hope to clasp thee in my arms 
and call thee mine?” cried he. 

‘¢ Clasp! Tiverton, clasp!’ she murmured, running 
her tricycle close to his bicycle. 

He threw one arm around her waist, and drew her 
lips to his. They kissed; but yet, although they 
were lost to everything but the knowledge of each 
other’s presence and their mutual love, still their 
lower limbs kept up the rotary motion with unabated 
vigor. 

“ Name the happy day, love,” whispered Pugdoze. 

“The wedding-day?” she cried, aghast, as she 
thought of her stern parent. ‘“ Alas! Tiverton, you 
do not know my father.” 

‘True, I have not the honor of his acquaintance.” 

Saddenly she turned her tricycle away from his bi- 
cycle. ‘Do not follow me, Tiverton,” she cried, in a 
voice of anguish. ‘I can never, no, never be your 
wife. 

* But you shall,” said Pugdoze, speeding after her. 

‘* My father will never consent, Tiverton.” 

* You don’t know until you have asked him, dar- 
ling. Let me lay the case before him to-night.” 

** No, no, Tiverton, if you love me, don’t do that. 
I don’t know what he would do to you, he is so vio- 
lent when his anger is aroused.” 

‘* What shall we do, then?” 

She answered him not. 

‘* Ha! I have it. Why need we ask his consent? 
You are of age?” 

“Yes, Tiverton.” 

“ And you love me?” 

* Yes, Tiverton.” 

‘* And your father is away during the day. What 
is there to hinder our marrying? Afterwards, if 
your father is willing to forgive us, why—I shall not 
object,” cried Pugdoze, throwing his arm around her 
waist once more. 

It was lucky that he did so, for the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, upon discovering the way clear, as 





she thought, to perfect happiness, thade her brain 
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reel, and her body reeled in consequence, although 
her handsomely turned I-limbs (how I blush) still 
continued to turn handsomely. 

‘When? Owhen, Tiverton?” she cried. 

‘To-morrow, if you will, love. I will obtain the 
marriage certificate to-night. Shall I, darling?” 

** Yes, Tiverton, yes.” 

Then they turned their velocipedes homeward; 
but they loitered upon the way. It was so sweet to 
love, and to know that their love was returned. 


* Sunset glories paled and faded, 
Twilight's gold was hid in blue; 
Zephyrs softly sighed and trembled, 
Stealing leaf-hung branches through;"’ 


and still they lingered on the road, loth to return to 
the village where they knew they must part, and al- 
though it would be oniy for a few hours, now that 
they felt that they belonged to each other, those few 
hours seemed, as they thought of them, almost like 
years. 

They had been running along together, hand in 
hand, for some time without speaking. The light of 
love was in her eyes, and a smile of extraordinary 
sweetness nestled among his dimples. At last he 
spoke: 

* Only to-night, darling, and “then—” 

* And then—” she murmured. 

“We shall always be together, dearest.” 
stooped and sipped a kiss. ‘ Let us go,” said he. 

Immediately the muscles of their lower extremi- 
ties fell to work, and they sped away like a pair of 
leg ates from the Court of Venus. Ah! it was a 
beautifgl sight; but was it a sight for afather? Me- 
thinks not. 

The last train from the city had been in, perhaps, 
fifteen minutes. Mr. Hiram Werman bad reached 
home. He was standing upon the veranda, just 
about to enter the house, when he heard a sound be- 
hind him, and turning around, he behe?i his daugh- 
ter, accompanied by a young man, a stranger to him, 
dashing into the yard, mounted upon one of those 
new-fangled French “ thigmajigs.” If ‘ cloud-com- 
pelling Jove ” had slipped a thunderbolt at him, his 
astonishment coull hardly have been greater, as the 
bolt would undoubtedly have ki'led him, while the 
sight of Velleda thus mounted, and incompany with 
a strange young man, only made him more lively. 

** Velleda!”’ he hissed. 

** Father!’’ she faltered. 

* Get down!” 

She was about to comply, but he was at her side 
in an instant, and being a very muscular man, he 
placed her upon ¢erra firma in less than the twink- 
ling of an eye, and somewhat roughly withal. Tiv- 
erton’s soul burned with indignation, but as his mue- 
cles were not fully developed—except below the belt 
—he thought discretion the better part of valor, and 
#0, without deigning another glance at the hard- 
hearted parent, he turned his velocipede and fled. 

Mr. Werman led his daughter into the house, up 
stairs and into her own little room. Without saying 
a word, he locked the door, and leaving her to her 
own reflections, he went down to his tea, where, 
feated at the table, he delivered a lecture to his 
wife, which the poor woman listened to with meek- 
ness, never offering a single word in her own defence. 
At last he was silent fur a moment, but he broke 
out again with a question: 

“‘ Who is this young jackanapes that I saw with 
Velleda?” 

“It isa Mr. Pugdoze from Boston,” answered his 
wife. 

*‘ And where is he stopping now?” 

‘* He boards at the hotel.” 

** He does, eh?” cried Mr. Werman, rubbing his 
hands. ‘ Well, ma’am, I shall see him to-morrow. 
I’ve something to say to him, ma’am. Meantime, 
Velleda is locked up in her own room, and she will 
stay there for the present. I shall remain at home 
to-morrow, ma’am. This affair must be looked into; 
and as I see you can’t manage your own daughter, 
why, I will.” 

Here Mr. Werman shut his mouth tightly together, 
and began pacing the room, while his wife went on 
with her sewing, dropping a tear at every stitch. 

Meanwhile, Velleda, after being left alone, amused 
herself for a short time by “ laying the dust” in her 
room with tears; but at last she grew stronger, and 
began to think, not of what she had lost, but of what 
she must have—Tiverton. It did not seem possible 
to her, that she could live without him. She vowed 
that she wouldn’t live without him, and just as she 
made this vow, she approached the window, and 
looking out, she beheld her beloved velocipede lying 
upon the ground as she had left it. Perhaps her 
father had forgotten it; but she felt certain that his 
first act in the morning would be to break it in pieces, 
unless—unless— She looked down at the ground. 
She was not more than twenty feet above it. Then 
she turned to the bed, and calculated that witn the 
sheets tied together—* O Tiverton, Tiverton, I come, 
I come!” she cried, turning her eyes up at the moon, 
and clasping her hands in ecstasy, as the discovery 
burst upon her, that, in spite of locks, she was vir- 
tually free. 

Soon she began trilling a nautical song, in which 
this line occurs: 


He 


: 


** Our sheets we heave at the call of the brave," etc. 


But as it might not be quite proper for you and I, 


; my dear reader, to remain in the immediate vicinity, 











the “spur of the moment,” and gal-’loped away to 
the house of a young female friend, the wife of avery 
accommodating young man, who was only too happy 
(owing oan unpleasantness existing between Mr. 
Werman and bimself) to carry a note to Tiverton. 

Velleda remained with her friend during the night. 
She slept little, and cried a great deal; but 


“Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn,"’ 


she arose from her couch and prepared to meet Tiv- 
erton and her fate. 

They both came, mounted upon the same veloci- 
pede, arriving just as Velleda had completed her 
toilet. Tiverton entered the parlor, and she ran to 
meet him. 

‘* Well, dear?” said Pugdoze. 

‘© We must fly,” cried Velleda. 

* Can’t do it,” groaned Tiverton, flapping his arms 
distractedly. 

* Pahaw! Tivey, you know what [ mean. 
you got the marriage certificate?” 

‘* Yes, darling.” 

**Then we must leave town immediately. We can 
be married at W——, and my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Viggles, will accompany us.” 

“* But why not be married here, love?” inquired 
Tiverton. 

‘* Because, I dare not. I expect every moment to 
see my father,—O! there he is!” she cried, springing 
away from the windoW. 

“Where? where?” whispered Tiverton. 

“ There, in that carriage. He knows I am here. 
He is driving into the yard.” 


Have 


“* We're lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs,”’ 


quoted Tiverton. 

No, no, we must take to the—”’ 

** Boats?” 

**No, the velocipedes,” cried Velleda. 

** Away!” shouted Tiverton. 

The next moment Mr. Werman burst into the 
room, but the lovers, accompanied by Mr. Viggles, 
had already escaped—were already mounted upon 
their velocipedes, and speeding away in the direction 
of W——-, as 

“ Swift as the sparkle ofa glancing star.”’ 


The enraged parent rushed out of the house as 
suddenly as he had rushed into it, sprang into his 
carriage, and laying the whip to his horse, dashed on 
after the lovers; but the latter were far ahead of 
him, and we all know that a stern chase is a long 
one. 

Away flew the velocipedes, and rushing furiously 
after them, came the horse and his angry driver. 
People ran out into the street, wild with excitement, 
cheering the lovers lustily. Never was seen such a 
race since the time of John Gilpin. The wind blew, 
the dust flew, and the spectators shouted until they 
were hoarse, and the lovers and their pursuer had 
disappeared around a turn in the road. 

On sped the lovers and their companion. 

** He is gaining upon us!” cried‘ Velleda, looking 
over his shoulder. 

‘* But he hasn’t caught us yet. Our chances are 
good. His horse may stumble—the carriage may 
break—and—but who is that in advance?” asked 
Tiverton. 

It wasa gentleman mounted (of course) upon a 
velocipede, and going in the same direction as the 
lovers. 

‘* Why, it’s the Rev. 
Velleda. 

“A minister!” exclaimed Tiverton. 
he shall marry us!” 

Mr. Kobus looked over his shoulder just then, and 
recognizing Velleda, he slackened speed until the 
party came up. 

* Good-morning, Miss Werman,” said he, as they 
dashed along beside him. 

*“*Good-morning, Mr. Kobus. Allow me to make 
you acquainted with my friend, Mr. Pagdoze, Mr. 
Kobus.” 

‘* Happy to know you,” said Mr. Kobus. 

** Will you marry us?” asked Pagdoze. 

‘*Marry you?” cried the reverend gentleman, 
turning pale. 

** Yes, marry us,” repeated Pagdoze. 
certificate.” 

Tt will be so romantic!” exclaimed Velleda. 

* Ho! ho! so it will,” said Mr. Kobus. ‘I never 
thought of that.” He might have thought of some- 
thing else, if he had looked back; but he never 
turned his head, and as he was rather deaf, he didn’t 
hear the rattling wheels behind him. 

** Don’t stop!” cried Tiverton, as the clergyman 
began to slacken speed. “ We must be married on 
the wing.” 

** Very well; join hands, my young friends.” 

They joined hands. The ceremony proceeded. 
The words were said. ‘‘I pronounce you /eg-ally 
married,” said Mr. Kobus, venturing a pun. 

**Stop!” shouted Mr. Werman. 

Mr. Kobus looked around in amazement, but he 
followed the bride and bridegroom to the side of the 
road, where the whole party dismounted from their 
velocipedes. 

Mr. Werman jumped from the carriage and seized 
Velleda. 

* Hold! sir, this woman is my wife!” cried Pug- 
doze. 

* Your wife?” 

“T’ve just performed the ceremony,” sald Mr. 
Koebus. 

“ And I witnessed it,” said Mr. Viggles. 


Philander Kobus,” cried 


‘* By George, 


** Here’s the 


| Mr. Werman turned white with rage. ‘“ Velleda,’’ 
he cried, ‘* I disown you!” and without another word, 
he stepped into the carriage and drove back to Luzco. 

The wedding party mounted and followed him soon 
after, and their arrival in town was greeted with 
cheers, and moreover, they were escorted to their 
hotel by a numerous concourse of people, who wished 
them many, many, many happy days, just as you 
and I do, dear reader. 


LOTS OF MONEY. 


It isa notion g the poor and strug- 

gling that itis a fine thing to be rich; and that if 
wealth is not happiness, it is a very near approach 
to it. Doubtless it is a ggod thing to be rich, if the 
rich person knows the value of riches, and turns 
them toa proper account, for his own advantage, 
and that of his family, bis friends, and his fellow- 
creatures. Doubtless, too, itisavery sad thing to 
be poor, to endure cold, hunger and nakedness; or 
to owe debts which one cannot pay. Bat when the 
mass of people come to the conclusion that, asarule, 
the rich are much happier than the poor, and that 
the poor have no compensation for the hardship of 
their lot, and the rich no drawbacks on the luxury of 
theirs—an error of serious consequence to their own 
well-being takes possession of their minds, and leads 
to that worst kind of idolatry, money-worship, and 
that worst kind of heresy, that it is everybody's duty 
to get rich. 
. In the course of a not very long life I have known 
the histories of many persons who had, to use the 
common phrase, “ lots of money ’—money that they 
either acquired by speculation, by industry, or suc- 
cessful commerce, or that they had inherited from 
their ancestors. Out of seven such people whose 
histories I knew, five were either very miserable in 
their minds, disappointed in their hopes, or would 
gladly have exchanged all their money for something 
that poor people had, but which unkind Fate had 
not bestowed upon them. The first of these little 
histories is that of a gentleman who had acquired a 
million of money, at least, by successfal commerce, 
and was able to retire in the prime of life and 
strength, and marry for love, a young lady, well- 
born, accomplished and beautiful. The world was 
fair before them. They had a town house and a 
country house, and a shooting box in the Highlands. 
They had a large library, and a picture-gallery, car- 
riages and horses, and a yacht. They had troops of 
friends, and the respect of everybody who knew 
them. They were hospitable and charitable, and 
adorned every society into which they entered. But 
they were not altogether happy after the first two 
or three years of their wedded life. Not that their 
love diminished, but Fortune, which had given them 
so much, did not give them everything. The gentle- 
man desired an heir to his estates, and the lady, with 
a large maternal heart, desired a child, for the sake 
of a child; and the blessed boon, for which she 
would have been so grateful and happy, was denied 
her. Beggars came to her gate with twins in their 
arms, and she sometimes thought that such beggars 
were happier than she; at last the sight of an infant 
would so excite her envy, and would so deeply im- 
press her with the sense of loneliness, and of unde- 
served misery, as to produce paroxysms of passionate 
hysteria. 

Another little story is that of a successfal manu- 
facturer, but rude, unlettered, and withoat much 
mental resource to help him to pass away his time, 
who retired from business at the age of sixty, and 
built himself a splendid mansion—he called it a cas- 
tle—on the shore of a lovely lake in the Highlands of 
Scotland, far away from the highways of travel, in 
order that his aristocratic seclusion might not be in- 
vaded by tourists, or desecrated by the plebeian rail 
and the whiz of the democratic Igcomotive. When 
the “ castle ” was furnished, and his grounds were 
laid out to bis order, he gnddenly discovered that he 
had nothing to do, or to occupy his time. He was 
no company to himself, and he and his wife were 
mentally as opposed to each other as vinegar and oil. 
Friends and acquaintances occasionally came to visit 
him; but he lived too far out of the beaten track to 
expect visits from any but idlers, and what the Scotch 
call ** sorners,” and as his conversation was not very 
amusing, and he never lent or gave away money, 
even such waifs and strays from the great fold of hu- 
manity seldom ventured into his remote seclusion. 
He was too proud to go back to the great city and re- 
commence business, which might have been the best 
thing for him to have done under the circumstances. 
So he continued to dwell in hid mountain fortress, 
without an object in life, or any amusement that he 
cared about. * He had nothing to do but to fish, or to 
shoot, and he cared nothing for either of ttfese modes 
of pastime. After about six months of it, he ordered 
a boat upon the lake, to go, as he said, fishing for sal- 
mon. Unobeerved by any one, he put an old grind- 
stone into the boat, and a few yards of rope line, and 
rowed himself away to the middle of the lake. He 
was never seen again alive. The boat drifted on 
shore without him in the evening, and three days 
afterwards his body was drawn from the bottom of 
of the lake, with the grindstone tied round its neck. 

The third little story is equally suggestive. A very 
hard-working professional man, careful, prudent, ab- 
stemious, but somewhat eccentric, retired from busy 
life with thirty thousand pounds; in order, as he 
said, to enjoy himself, and pass the evenings of his 
life in the mild radiance of the setting sun. It could 
not be said of him that he had no resources in his 











mind, for he was learned, witty, fond of books, mu- 





sic and pictures; and he was happily married. Ali 
his friends (and he had many), to whom his harmless 
eccentricities and real kindliness of heart, concealed 
under a brusk manner, were sources of attraction, 
anticipated for him many years of learned leisure 
and calm d tic happt But it was not to be. 

A serious, and as it proved, a fatal illness overtook 
him, before, as he expressed it, “he had been three 
months out of business.” He did not suffer much, 
and by no means anticipated a fatal termination to 
his malady. After ten days’ continement to his 
room, he was somewhat alarmed by the grave face 
and demeanor of his usually hearty and cheerful 
medical attendant. ‘I think,” said the latter, “ that 
it is my duty to recommend to you, if you have any 
worldly affairs to settle, that you should settle thew.” 
The patient sprung up in the bed. “Do you mean 
to tell me, doctor, that Lam dying?” “Ono!” said 
the doctor, Kindly, “I hope not; and I trust that 
many happy years are in store for you. Still if there 
is any matter of business for you to settle, settle it. 
Life is always uncertain; and it is best to be pre- 
pared for all contingencies.” ‘‘ Doctor,” said the 
sick man, “ you cannot deceive me. You think I am 
dying, and you do not like to teJl me the truth. Well! 
I have toiled, and struggled, and screwed, and saved 
for forty years, and thought that at last I was going 
to enjoy myself for a little before the end. And now 
you tell me Lam dying. All I can say is, that it isa 
—.” He added two words that were very tragic, 
very comic, very lamentable, very unspeakable; 
turned his face to the wall; and never spoke more. 

Fourth on my list of the anhappy rich, is a gentle- 
man, who retired, at the age of fifty, from a large 
and prosperous business, with the expectation that 
his share of the partnership would amount to half a 
million sterling. This expectation was not realized 
On a sett! t of te, and avalaation of the 
assets between him and his partners, it was found 
that his share fella little, but not much, short of two 
hundred thousand pounds. This was 4 grievous dis- 
appointment tohim. All his life, from very early 
youth, he had overworked bis weary brain. He 
had been unwisely eager to grow rich, and had over- 
tasked the energies both of his body and mind, in the 
attempt to build up a fortune, and to become the 
founder of a family, that should rank among the first 
in the county in which he resided. He loved wealth 
for its own sake, and with a love beyond reason 
Though a clear fortune of two hundred thousand 
pounds, or even half of the money, would seem to 
most men something to be grateful for, and to be 
well enjoyed and well secured, it did not seem so to 
this greedy man, who bad made money his idol, and 
the only object of reverence in the world. His brain 
was weakened by the hard work expended in making 
and tsking care of this magnificent, but to him, dis- 
appointing sum, and he brooded so much over the 
failure to reach the half million he bad so long cal- 
culated upon amassing, that symptoms of aberration 
of intellect were soon apparent to his family. His 
brain softened, and in lees than a twelvemonth after 
the winding up of his partnership his mind was 
wholly gone, and it became necessary to place him 
under the protection of k 8, who attended upon 
him night and day, and never suffered him out of 
their presence, lest he should do himseif a mischief. 
His life became a blank. It did not appear that he 
knew whether he was rich or poor—free or restrained 
—iil or well—and in this state he remained for many 
months, and died. 

My last rich man—a very rich man he was—an 
owner, not of hundreds of thousands, but of millions 
—was not unbappy, but was, on the contrary, cheer- 
fal, and happier than most men are permitted to be 
in this world. But strange to say his happiness 
arose, not from his real wealth, but from his imag- 
inary poverty. At the close of a long, honorable, 
and usefal life, he took it into his head that the world 
had entered into a conspiracy to reduce him to pau- 
perism, and that he should end his days in the work- 
house, It was in vain to argue the point with him. 
His faith was fixed and settled. Hecame to thecon- 
viction—though the possessor of millions—that he 
was de jure and de facto, a pauper, and reduced in 
his old age to labor for his daily bread. When he 
consulted his son, who was to be the inheritor of his 
vast wealth, what was best to be done under these 
unhappy circumstances, the son, acting under medi- 
cal advice, offered to settle a handsomeannuity upon 
his father. The pride of the old gentleman was 
roused. 

No, no!” he said, ‘‘ give me employment. I am 
still hale and hearty. I have always taken great 
pleasure in gardening. Make me your gardener, and 
I will do my duty like a man; and I will owe no oth- 
er man anything, except my thanks to you, my dear 
son, for giving me employment such as it is consis- 
tent with my self-respect toaccept. And mind you, 
I will accept no more than the usual wages, and no 
less.” Still acting under medical advice, the son 
humored the harmless delusion of the father, and 
paid him regularly his weekly wages. At last the 
old man died, happy that he could earn his honest 
bread to the last, and happier still, in the conscious- 
ness that he had so good a son. 
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A pleasant anecdote is told of Dr. Franklin. The 
town of Franklin was named for ‘him. While in 
France, a gentleman of Boston wrote to him of the 
fact, and added that as the town was building a meet- 
ing-house, perhaps he would give them a bel]. Frank- 
lin wrote the characteristic reply, that he presamed 
the good people of Franklin preferred sense to sound, 
and therefore he would give them a town library. 





while a young lady is letting herself down from a 
second-story window, we will leave the spot, how- 
ever reluctantly, although with the assurance that 
Jelleda reached the ground in safety, where mount- 
:™ her gallant veloci-steed, she touched him with 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VOICES OF THE LEAVBS. 


BY LOUISE DUPER. 





The dark pines sing of the sparkling sea, 
Shaking the dew from their drowsy plumes, 
The maples have caught a melody 
From the cool brooks’ silvery tunes. 


The chestnuts prattle of spring delights, 
The cedars drone o’er old memories, 

The fragrant limes, with their tassels white, 
Tell fairy tales to the golden bees, 


The birches a dream of summer woods 
Pipe to the lazy, listening air, 

And the larches drooping their red buds, 
Murmur in slumber of lands more fair. 


The willows lean to the meadow spring, 
And breathe out their tender music low, 
Half sad, but sweet as the veeries sing, 
When the May showers have melted the snow. 


But the trembling poplars stand alone, 
And shiver over some ghostly fear; 

The saddest winds in their boughs make moan, 
Though larks and linnets are whistling near. 


The sunshine laughs in their silken leaves, 
While wild bees hum in its happy breath; 
But they hear ever a voice that grieves, 
They whisper cf sorrow, and pain, and death. 


Some strange weird secret of fear and ill 
Is haunting their lives and forevermore, 

They whisper of it when night is still, 
And primroses star the meadow’s floor: 


Whisper so softly that not e’en the bird, 
That sleeps in her wee nest ‘neath a spray, 

Can catch the meaning of one faint word 
That one of the trembling leaflets say. 


O pallid poplars, sweet Spring is here! 
Be merry, in tune with her to keep; 
Forget your sorrow and speak good cheer, 
Or else keep silence and droop asleep. 


iene 


ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
A THRILLING STORY. 





COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Now, not being a scholar, I had a deal of trouble 
over the note I got ready for the next morning, for, 
you see, I wanted to say very much in a very little 
room, and in a way that shouldn’t betray me if it 
was to fall into the wrong hands. It was meant for 
Mr. Ward, but I knew Tomtit would get it; but that 
didn’t matter, as they were fellow-prisoners, and 
what I wanted was to put the doctor on his guard, 
and also to let him know that all 1’d done was so as 
to be alongside of him and Miss Bell. So I says in 
the note: 


“ HONORED Sik:—Lay yourself well to the wind, 
and haul every sheet taut. Them as you thought 
was sharks a showing their teeth warn’t only shams. 
Take all you gets, and clap ’em under hatches, and, 
whatever you do, don’t be deceived by false colors, 
nor hail ships as seem enemies.” 


“There,” I says to myself, when I’d got that print- 
ed out careful, “if he can’t make that out, he can’t 
understand nothing;” for, I put it to you, what 
could I have said clearer, and yet made so as no one 
else could understand? It seemed to me that I’d 
just hit the mark, and the next thing was to get it to 
him. 

“ Who'd have thought,” I says, “that that long 
doubling-up chap, as we all made such fan of with 
his little birds, would have turned it so useful.” 
And then I got what you big people call moralizing 
about everybody haviug their use on earth, without 
it was mutineers, whose only use seemed to me to be 
finding work for the hangman. 

I got no chance to send my note that day, through 
people being about; next day, too, nothing came of 
it; but early the next morning, soon after daybreak, 
I got my little messenger out, tied the paper to his 
wing with a bit of worsted out of my kit, and then 
going on deck, I let bim fly; but sp as not to take 
the attention of the chap at the wheel, I started bim 
from upin the main-top, where. 1 made-believe to 
have gone to have a smoke. 

There was a watch of three forward, but they were 
all half asleep; while as for him taking his trick at 
the wheel, he kept on nodding over his job, and let- 
ting the ship yaw about till she went anyhow. 

Bless the pretty little thing! When I firet opened 
my hand, it only sat there looking at me with its 
bright beady eyes, and then it was so tame, it hopped 
upon my shoulder, to stay a few seconds, before flit- 
ting from rope to sheet and shroud, lower and lower, 
till it perched upon the cabin skylight, and rattled 
out a few clear crisp notes, like a challenge to its 
master, who, I felt sure, would be asleep. My only 
hope was that the little thing would flit through the 
big hole 1 made, and stay in the cabin till Tomtit 
was up. 

But I was wrong, for the bird had no sooner sung 
its sweet note, putting one in mind of old boyish days 
when we used to go a bird-nesting, than I saw a 
hand thrust up through the broken light, and after a 
little fluttering, the bird let itself be caught, when, 
knowing that my job was done, I came slowly down, 
and walking aft, stood and talked to the chap at the 

wheel. 


‘** Halloo!” I says, al] at once, *‘there’s one o’ my 
birds got loose;” and running forward, and making 
& good deal of fuss, I captured the little linnet, for 
it never flew far at a time, having been tamed and 
petted by Mr. Butterwell till it was almost like a 
little Christian. 

That day I watched my chance and got hold of 
what powder I could, making a little packet of .it in 
my silk neckercher; and when it was dark I man- 
aged to drop that through the skylight as I went 
whistling along the deck. Next thing to be done was 
to get some weapons, for it seemed strange to me if 
we six true men couldn’t somehow make one chance 
and turn the tables on the rascals who had taken the 
ship. Counting them up, I found there was about 
seventeen—long ofds enough, unless we could trap 
half of ’em, and fight ’em a part atatime. Then I 
thought the odds would be fair, for fighting with 
right on our side, I considered that we were quite as 
strong as eight of the others. 

But the job was to get hold of weapons, for they 
never let neither me, nor Sam, nor Bill Smith have 
neither cutlash nor pistol, only take our turn at the 
wheel, or trim sails, otherwise we were treated right 
enough. Some of the chaps grumbled, saying that 
now Van had made hisself captain times were as 
hard as they were before; but that wasn’t the case, 
though now he’d got the ship he didn’t mean to lose 
her again if he could help it, and seemed to me to be 
always on the watch for everything. As to trusting 
either of we three to go down below with rations, 
that was out of the question, either he or Brassey at- 
tending to that, and more than once I heard high 
words, and Mr. Bell talking in a threatening way 
wien Van was below. 

Now if it had been at any other time, we should 
not have sailed a hundred miles without being 
boarded by some one; while, if a queen’s ship would 
only have overhauled us now, it would have been 
salvation for us: but no; day after day slipped by, 
and not a sail came near. All I had managed to 
drop more into the cabin was only a couple of table- 
knives; when one dark evening as I lay under the 
bulwark, hid by a bit of sail, I saw Van come out of 
his cabin, go and talk to the chap at the wheel, see 
to the coursing of the ship and then go forward. I 
heard him talk to the watch fur a minute, and then 
he went below forward, when, running on all-fours, 
I was at the cabin hatch and down below in a jiffy. 

As I expected, there were plenty of pistols and cut- 
lashes there, where he had them put for safety; and 
if I could have opened the big cabin door, I might 
have pitched half a score in before any one could 
have said “Jack Robinson;” but there was some- 
thing to stop me, for I had crossed the room and had 
my hand on a cutlash before I knew that Brassey was 
in the cabin with his head down upon the table, and 
seemingly fast asleep. 

I should think I stood there with my hand stretch- 
ed out for a fall minute, not daring to move, ex pect- 
ing every moment that Van would come back, or else 
that Brassey would wake up. 

That minute seemed to be stretched out into quite 
an hour; and then feeling that it was now or never, 
I shoved one after the other six pistols inside my 
shirt, when, taking another step to reach where some 
swords stood together in a corner, I knocked one 
down, when I threw myself on my hands and knees, 
80 that, if Brassey started up, he would not see me at 
first. Then asI lay there trembling with anxiety, 
I heard him yawn, push the lamp a little farther on 
the table, and a minute after he was snoring loud. 

I waited as long as I dared, and then rising lightly, 
I got hold of one cutlash, and then of five more, out 
of a good twenty as stood there; stuffed as many 
cartridges out of the arm-chest into my pockets as 
they would hold; and then, after doing all this by 
fits and starts, expecting every moment that Brassey 
would hear me, I turned to go. 

I’d crept across the cabin, and reached the door, 
when I heard a stepon deck and drew back; but the 
next moment it had gone, and after waiting fora 
minute, with the cutlashes tightly held under my 
arm, I made another start, when my heart seemed 
to sink, for I heard a sort of husky cough I well* 
knew, and Van had his foot upon the stairs. 

There was only one way for safety, and that I 
snatched at, for in another few seconds Van would 
have had me by the throat, and all would have been 
over; but, darting back, I laid hold of the lamp, 
dashed it down upon the sleeping man’s head, and 
then leaped aside. 

That trap took just as I expected. Brasssy 
leaped up like a wounded tiger, and, cutlash in hand, 
Van bounded down the stairs, when the two men 
were locked in a sharp tussle in an instant, leaving 
the way clear for me to slip up, gain the mizzen 
shrouds, and make my way up into tbe top, where I 
laid my*treasures; went hand-over-hand by the stay, 
and got down to the deck again in the dark by the 

main shrouds, without being seen, and joined the 
party that was being collected by the noise and 
shouting in the cabin. 

* Curse you; bringa lantern. Help here, or he’ll 
end me,” roared Van in a smothered voice; but not 
@ man dared go down till I offered, and, making-be- 
lieve to be afraid to venture without a cutlash, one of 
the chaps offered me one, and with the lantern in my 
other hand, I went cautiously down, chuckling to 
myself to find that Van and Brassey had been maul- 
ing one another awfully, and if it had not been for 
my coming, there’d no doubt be an end to one of the 
scoundrels; for, woke up wild and savage from a 
drunken sleep, Brassey had attacked Van fiercely, 
and when I got to them, had him down and half- 





There wasn’t a man that didn’t grin as Van cursed 
andwaged at Brassey for a drunken fool, starting up 
and knocking the lamps over; while Brassey swore. 
that Van struck him first, showing his bleeding head 
as a witness; but after such an up-and-down fight 
as they had had in the dark, no one took notice of 
what he said, every one, themselves included, taking 
it for a false alarm; and we all separated, leaving 
Van and Brassey sore and savage as could be. 
Knowing how frightened some of the prisoners 
would be, I says out loud to one of the chaps as we 
passed the broken panes, ‘“‘ Don’t s’pose the captain 
thought there was so much muscle in old Brass.” 
“‘Hold your tongue,” says the other; ‘‘ he'll hear 
you;” and then we both laughed and walked forward, 
me wishing the while that those below could have 
known of my luck, but satisfied that they would feel 
that there was nothing particular the matter. 

Feeling pretty sure that Van would not be on deck 
again that night, I waited about three hours all in a 
tremble, as I lay in my hammock, for fear I should 
go to sleep, and forget to fetch the weapons; and 
even then, spite of all my pains, lying there and try- 
ing to keep awake, if I did not drop off, and dream 
that they were missed from the cabin, and that Van 
was going to shoot Mr. Ward for stealing them. 
Then I awoke with a start, and it seemed to me that 
T badeen asleep for hours and hours, and I slipped 
out of my hammock to find, from the men talking on 
deck, that I couldn’t have been more than five min- 
utes. So I crept down again and into my hammock, 
and once more I dropped off, do all I would tostop it, 
and this time I dreamed that the wind had changed, 
and all hands had been piped to shorten sail, when 
they came across the arms inthetop. Then I awoke 
again with a start, to find that I could hear the buz- 
zing of voices still upon the deck. But I wouldn’t 
risk it any more, though I feel sure I shouldn’t have 
slept above half an hour ata stretch; and sitting 
down by the hammock-head, I took a bit of baccy, 
and sat listening to old Sam snoring, till it seemed 
as if it would never grow late enough to go. At 
last, I felt that if I meant to act, it must be at once, 
or there would perhaps bea change in the watch, 
and I might lose my chance; so Il crept up on deck, 
taking with me a handful of lashing; and then as 
soon as I felt the breeze, I knew that I was nota 
minute too soon, for with a good mate or captain, or- 
ders would have been given directly to shorten sail. 
The watch were well forward, and, as usual, the 
one at the wheel was half asleep, or, being now much 
lighter, he must have seen me going up or coming 
down from the mizzen-top where I had left the arms; 
but no; I got them safe down, and then crawling 
like a cat along the deck, I threaded the lanyard I 
had through the trigger-guards of the pistols, and 
lowered them one at a time, all six, and was just 
drawing the lanyard back after loosing one end, 
when I felt a warm hand from below grasp wine, 
and on drawing it away I was able to pass the six 
cutlashes down one after the otber, to have them 
taken from my hand. 

I’d hardly done when I heard a stepon the deck 
behind me, and dropping flat down, I gave a half 
roll over, 80 that I lay close under the combing, but 
not daring to move, for it was the watch coming to 
the man at the wheel. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EvERY morning reg’lar, Van used to take two of 

the chaps down below to Mr. Ward, and he used to 
doctor their wounds for them, as I used to hear, for, 
seeing that they never seemed dispose to trust me 
near the prisoners, I used to hang away, and never 
attempt to go near; but I kept on sending a line now 
and then by the little bird, telling them that I was 
making my plans, and that they were to wait a bit. 
I used to tell them to feed the linnet, and it got to 
be so at last that if I wanted it to take a message, all 
I had to do was to take away its seed and water over- 
night, and let it loose at daybreak, and it would go 
as straight as possible to the broken skylight, flit 
down, and come back in about ten minutes. 
I know it must have been a disappointment often 
to them below; but then I daren’t often -be sending 
notes, for fear of being noticed. Then, too, I was 
puzzled a deal about things; I wanted to know what 
Van meant by keeping his five prisoners, and what I 
ought to do for the best. Try and seize a boat, and 
get them aboard, or to get the upper hand when 
there was only the watch on deck. 

This last seemed the most likely way, for going 
afloat in an open boat, with the chance of being 
picked up, is queer work, and the sort of thing that, 
when a man has tried once, he is well satisfied not to 
try again. So, being, as it were, head-man, I settled 
that we’d seize the sbip; and after talking it over, 
the first chance I had, with Sam and Bill Smith, 
they quite agreed, thinking about salvage, you see; 
and then I began to reckon up the stuff I’d got to 
work with. 

To begin with, there was Mr. Ward, who was as 
good as two, so I put him down in my own mind as 
two. 

Then going on with my best men—there was Sam, 
who was also good for two, if he was only put in the 
right way. 

Then Bill Smith, who hadn’t quite got his strength 
‘again, so I put him down at one and a half. 

Next came Tomtit, who was right enough, no 
doubt, in his way, only being so long and wankle, I 
couldn’t help thinking he’d be like a knife I used to 
have—out and out bit of stuff, but weak.in the spring; 
und just when you were going to use it for something 





throttled. 





particular, it would shut up, or else double back- 


wards. That’s just what I expected Tomtit would 

do—double up somewhere, so I dursn’t only put him 

down as half a one. 

Then there was the fat passenger who cried. He 

showed fight a bit in the scrimmage, but I hadn’t 

much faith in him; there was too much water in him 

for strength, so I dursn’t put him down neither for 

mote than half. While as for Mr. Bell, poor chap, 

and his sister, they were worse than naughts, being 

like in one’s way. So you see that altogether I had 

to depend on two and two was four, and one and a 

half was five and a half, and a half made six, and 

another half, which I put to balance the two naughts 

to the bad, making, all told, what. I reckoned as six, 

and myself thrown into the bargain. 

And now came the question: How was we good 

men and true to get the better of seventeen of they? 

I turned it over all sorts of ways. Once I thought 
get the doctor to p’ison the lot, only it seemed so un- 
common like, even if the others were mutineers 
and pirates, while most likely they wouldn’t have 
taken the p’ison if we’d wanted them to. P’ison 
them with rum, so that they couldn’t move, might 
be managed perhaps, with some of ’em, if the stuff 
was laid in their way; and that might answer if a 
better plan couldn’t be thought of. To go right at 
them without a stratagem would have been, of 
course, mé@iness, though Sam Brown was for that 
when I talked to him, saying, thinking wasn’t mo 
use, and all we had to do was to get first fire at’em 
twice, and shoot twelve, when we could push off the 
other five easy. Now, that sounded all very nice, but 
1 was afraid it wouldn’t work, so I gave it up, and 
asked Bill Smith his opinion, but he said he hadn’t 
none. 

I'd have given something to have had a long pala- 
ver with Mr. Ward, for 1 think we might have 
knocked up something: between us that would have 
held water; but a talk with him being out of the 
question, I had to think it out myself; and all I could 
come at was, that the best thing would be to leave a 
bottle or two of rum where the watch could find it; 
and then, if we could shut down the hatches on the 
others, we might do some good. That seemed the 
siwplest thing I could get hold of, for it looked to me 
as if the more one tried to work out something fresh, 
the more one couldn’é. 

I watched my chance, and wrote out ali my plan, 
and started it to Mr. Ward; and this time, I con- 
triveé, when no one was looking, to drop my let- 
ter down the skylight, telling him that he was to 
send me an answer by the bird, writ big, so as I 
shouldn’t make no mistakes in the reading of it. I 
was too late, for Van and a couple of the chaps were 
hunting the linnet about, while, as it flitted from 
side to side of the deck, you could see a bit of white 
paper tied under its wing, and it must have been 
that as set them on after it. 

I knew well enough that if the bird was caught, it 
would be all over with my scheme, and p’r’aps with 
me; s0 I went at it with the others, trying to catch 
the little thing, contriving, though, to frighten it all 
I could, so that it flew up into the rigging, and be- 
ing nearest at the time, I followed it out on the 
main- yard. 

“Be careful, Roberts,” says Van, as I went cau- 
tiously out til 1 was right over the water, the linnet 
going right off to the end; but I got my feet in the 
stirrups and followed on, expecting to see it flit off 
to another part of the rigging. I’d made up my 
mind what to do if I could get at it; for, though I 
liked the pretty little thing, there was a wonderful 
deal depending on whether it was caught or not, 
while all the time I was abusing myself for not being 
on deck sooner. I’d let the bird’s cage be open the 
night before, ready for it to get out, and now it was 
plain it had been down to the cabin, and Mr. Ward 
had sent me an answer. . 

But it was no use to grumble; there was the bird 
before me, and if it would only keep still for another 
half-minute, I thought I saw my way clear. Plenty 
were now watching me from below; and fortunately 
for me, instead of flitting off, the little bird cronched 
down upon the yard-arm, so that, creeping nearer 
and nearer, I got quite within reach, when, making 
a dash as it were to catch it, [knocked the poor lit- 
tle thing stunned into the sea, making a sham slip 
at the same time, and hanging by my hands. 

“ Yah-h-h! you clumsy lubber!” roared Van; and 
then to one or two about him: ‘ Lower the dingy, 
and pick up that bird.” 

* Lost, after all,” I growled tomyself; but we were 
going pretty fast through the water; and by the time 
we had heaved to, and let down the boat, the little 
thing was out of went, and I felt that for this time 
we were safe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Our everyday life on board the Sea-mew had not 
much in it to talk about. Of course the sKip was 
badly handled, and there was a deal of drunkenness 
aboard, though hardly ever before night. In the 
daytime, they just did what little making or short- 
ening sail there was, and then smoked, and ate, and 
drank just what they liked. After the first few days 
they had the fat passenger up, and made him cook, 
and hang me if one day I didn’t see him crying into 
the soup he was making! Bat 1 always kept ata 
distance, never speaking to him, only kept watching 
my chance. From what the others said, I learned 
that Mr. Bell was only justalive; while some of them 
used to talk about his poor sister in a way that made 
me set to work more than ever to get my plans right. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE 382.] 
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VARIOUS MATTERS. 


The completion of the Pacific railroad is one of the 
grandest things of the century. It has been asked, 
in view of the discoveries of science—the magnetic 
telegraph, the daguerreotype and the vast improve- 
ments in all the mechanical departments of life— 
what next? What can be done to keep up the line 
of succession in the way of progress for another hun- 
dred years? We think the completion of this work 
a'one will be sufficient to satisfy any reasonably am- 
bitious spirit for fitty years—so full of advantage as 
it will be to the world, and especially to this part ot 
it. Itseems almost the work of magic, and we are 
startled at the proximity of California to us. We 
can sing to her, ‘‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” 
and it will be a tact as wellas poetry. When Benton 
urged the possibility of a rail connecting with Cali- 
fornia across the plains, he was laughed at, though 
his jndgment in everything else was admitted to be 
sound; when, ata later day, Josiah Perham urged 
it and petitioned Congress for less privileges than 
have since been granted, he was deemed crazy; and 
yet here, within three years from the time of its 
commencement, we have the trains running, seven 
days from point to point, and subsidies given that 
would have driven poor Perham as mad as they 
thought he was. Think what it will da for immigra- 
tion, and what encouragement afford to emigration. 
The old world is fermenting with its surplasage of 
population, and the capacity of commerce is over- 
taxed to bring those here who wish to come; and 
therefore this great railroad stands ready to throw 
hundreds of thousands into that great beyond of our 
civilization, which needs the axe and the plough to 
redeem it for use. What will it not do for business? 
The slow process of navigation is too slow for much 
of the business done, and the iron horse comes oppor- 
tunely, to meet the want of the times. Asa bond of 
unity between the two sections, it assures what were 
but problematical without it. Therefore the railroad 
is a thing of a century; and yet we let its completion 
pass with no more observance than we would have 
paid to the launch of a mud-scow. 





Trees in cities are very beautiful objects. Upon 
entering a city or town, the presence of trees along 
its streets gives us a favorable impression regarding 
it. Wecan recall some where grand old elms over- 
hang the public way, and cast a grateful and cooling 
shade, like a blessing, upon the traveller. They are 
always the same, when needed. Holmes says noth- 
ing but a treeand truth remains young. Yet with 
the beauty and comfort comes inconvenience. The 
trees, when too near human habitations, are apt to 
make them damp and unhealthful, and many ail- 
ments may be traced to the fact that trees overshadow 
the dwellings. This may be understood by observ- 
ing how long a time it requires to dry up the damp- 
ness of the ground when a rain has fallen. It rarely 
dries thoroughly under the sha@fows, and therefore 
the blessed ministry of the sun can work no good 

*These things should be taken into consider- 


require that the houses should be set back to accom- 
modate them, when they get their growth. Where 
the streets are so narrow that sufficient room cannot 
be had, it is better to dispense with them altogether, 
as the sunshine will prove more advantageous than 
:™ shadow. 


In private grounds, of course, the same 








care should be used. Trees are excellent in a land- 
scape, and for shadows, to be resorted to, but they 


should never be allowed to encroach, 





We have frequently alluded to the necessity exist- 
ing for study to adapt one’s self to the right position. 
We see 80 many square posts in round post-holes, 
and vice versa, that we almost despair of ever seeing 
them righted. Dr. Holmes once, in a lecture, offend- 
ed the orthodox world by answering the old catechism 
question, ‘‘ What is the chief duty of man?” by say- 
ing that it was finding out what one could do, and 
doing it. An article under our eye, analyzing the 
characters of Martha and Mary, in Scripture, meets 
the case from another standpoint. Martha is the 
practical, the hard-working woman, devoting herself 
to many cares; Mary the wxsthetic and spiritual, who 
cultivates taste and eschews hard work. Both are 
essential in their place, but they get strangely trans- 
posed in their fortunes. If Martha neglects her 
brooms and brushes, and takes up with the «sthet- 
ics, and if Mary insists on cooking the fami!y dinner, 
there will be confusion in the household, and all the 
work ill-done. And yet how often we see this—how 
often we see good honest housewives among women 
disdain the simple homeliness into which they were 
born, to aim at all sorta of fine fashionable graces or 
more subtle intellectual airs! Again, sometimes, 
but more rarely, we see slender, unhandy Marys 
playing at doing homely work—pretending to nurse 
a baby which they do not know how t& hold; mak- 
ing believe to be ministering angels at a sick bedside, 
and not knowing calomel from rhubarb; but just 
getting everything into a tangle and a coil, till Mar- 
tha swoops down upon them, and brushes them and 
the summer flies away together. But where there is 
harmony between the labor and the laborers, then 
and then only, is completeness. While Martha rules 
the kitchen, the household is well managed; when 
Mary reigns in the parlor, the family life is one of 
grace and sweetness. 





The election for Mayor of Providence, recently, 
testing the relative strength of the parties there for 
or against Sprague, was carried by money, of which 
an immense amount was expended, avowedly. 
Sprague’s men withdrew, to avoid being beaten, and 
we see it stated that Brown & Ives gave $20,000, 
Goddard Bros. $10,000, and others smaller sums, 
amounting in the aggregate to $50,000, for the pur- 
pose of defeating Doyle, the Sprague candidate. 
Longfellow enjoins upon his countrymen, * Be not 
like dumb driven cattle.” It seems to us that the 
Providence people have subjected themselves to the 
suspicion that they are up for trade, if Longfellow’s 
line is taken as the standard. We month a good deal 
about our free elections, and abuse England for cases 
of bribery that occur there; but what can be found 
there so unblushing as this, where the telegraph 
parades the fact through the country that so much 
money was expended for this purpose, and the names 
given of those who furnished it? An election by 
this means is made a farce. There is no free-will 
about it. It is a matter of parchase, and the motive 
that underlaid it is so apparent that it must. react. 
Opposition to Mr. Sprague springs as much from 
fear of him as from dislike, and the wish to make it 
appear as a rebuke of the senator for his plain speak- 
ing is defeated by the very means of attaining the 
end they sought. It is no rebuke of Sprague. It is 
the result of a lavish outlay of money; and a man 
must be as brazen as a warming-pan who dares claim 
it as a victory of sentiment or principle. That little 
impracticable Sprague will worry them yet, maugre 
the firms that hate him. Whether wrong or right, 
he has spoken for the people, and they will take him 
up. We wish we had room to hope this might be 
the last election carried by money; but the times are 
out of joint, and we can’t say. 





The custom of giving benefits is very pleasant, to 
beneficiaries, but the custom, like everything good, 
has become abused, and many that are entitled to 
the most get the ieast, through the frequency of ap- 
peal and the weariness of giving. Every new actor 
that appears upon a stage feels that he is entitled to 
a ‘‘benefit ” before he warms among us for a week, 
and we are importuned to remember his distinguish- 
ed claims. Now, what claims he has we fail to see. 
He comes, as our employee, to perform certain du- 
ties, and gets his pay therefor; and why the public 
should be called to express itself in his behalf, more 
than by admiration, is not readily to be seen. He 
sets his own valuation on his services, and probably 
estimates them high enough, and therefore his week- 
ly appeal seems almost impertinent. There are cases 
where a manager or an actor has, by long applica- 
tion for the public amusement, entitled himself to 
such consideration, and we are glad to see the public 
respond heartily to appeals made for him. Mr, John 
Brougham ‘has recently been made the recipient of a 
splendid benefit, bringing him thousands of dollars. 
He is deserving of it, as a scholar who has toiled with 
his brains; but are there not other classes who have 
* poured o’er their books the midnight oil,” that de- 
serve it as much as he, who do not get it? Suppose 
we should get up benefits for our schoolmasters, and 
our editors, and our poor clergymen, who are always 
studying and always striving, for small pay; where 
would the thing stop? These are as deserving, for 
the amount of good they do, as the “ beneficiaries,” 
—beautiful and otherwise—and yet we do not com- 
mend benefits for them. We have been called to 
‘parting benefits” and “farewell benefits” till our 
heart has ached, and yet the beneficiaries have sud- 





denly appeared among us again, to put in new claims 
for new farewell testimonials—these, however, #0 
often occurring that the heart at last grows hard. 
Then there are the “ complimentaries”’ of all kinds, 
so eloquently presented, that knock at our hearts 
and pockets like sledge-hammers, till resistance and 
patience give out together Benefits are but liitle 
better than begging, too often, and should be discon- 
tinued from feelings of self-respect. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


PARIS FAsHiIons.—We learn from Paris corre- 
spondents, that for evening dresses the ladies are 
going back to the period of the Renaissance for their 
models. Fancy a robe with a long train of purple 
satin of that peculiar shade known among our modis- 
tes as “‘ rouge Van Dyck,” trimmed with a large 
flounce of purple tulle surmounted by numerous 
smaller flounves of white tulle. A deep band of 
Venice point forms the tablier, and droops down the 
skirt to meet the flounces aforesaid. The voluminous 
bouffante is richly draped with small flounces of 
Venice guipure, and the heart-shaped corsage is 
ornamented with a raff of the same. Another six- 
teenth century robe is of blue satin, and has its train 
trimmed with Brussels point. In front ia a tablier of 
a darker shade, with a reverse of white satin. With 
the corsage, which is rather high behind and low 
and square-shaped in front, an upright roff is worn. 
A garland, composed of blue velvet periwinkles, with 
silver leaves starting from the contre of the corsage, 
gathers in clusters on the shoulders, whence the ends 
traildown. The short sleeves formed of bouillonnes 
of blue satin, contined by a white satin bias, ter- 
minate in coquilles of lace descending almost to the 
elbow. In the coiffare is a cluster of periwinkles 
fastened with a diamond brooch. A pearl-gray robe, 
with a less pretentious train, has the sides of the 
skirt ornamented with a wide bouillone, up which 
rans a chain of little puffs of some contrasting color, 
such as pale blue, mauve or rose; the corsage, heart- 
shaped in front, has a ruff of antique guipure start- 
ing from the waist and spreading out like a fan at 
the back of the neck by means of a frame of fine 
wiro. The sleeves, which are either slashed or 
buillonne, have deep lace cuffs, The trains of these 
robes are usually so fashioned as to be readily looped 
up on the left side. 

Coiffures are extremely high, bat otherwise with- 
out the slightest pretensions—simple ribbon or vel- 
vet bows or a single feather fastened, perhaps, with 
a diamond brooch; and more especially flowers of all 
hues— Easter daisies, primroses, and forget-me-nots 
for the younger beanties, roses and pinks for the 
more mature, both intermingled at times with the 
lightest and brightest of tissues; violets and hearts- 
ease are usually worn with velvet or ribbon bands. 
Powder, used however remarkably sparingly, seems 
to be gradually getting into vogae. The ruddy Titian 
tint for the hair, which has lately been a zood deal 
the rage and given birth to innumerable dyes, ap- 
pears now to have yielded place to a pale yellow 
shade, which the small wits style ‘‘ beurre frais ” and 
* fromage d’Hollande ” and which will provide new 
employment for the chemistes-parfeumeurs of Paris. 


DISAPPOINTED IN LOVE.—A strange woman has 
just died in Tennessee, named Rebecca Freeman. 
While yet in her teens, and an orphan, she was en- 
gaged to be married; but her lover died, and she 
betook herself toa cabin built on the top of a high 
and rugged hill, in an almost impenetrable forest, 
where she lived the life of a hermit until her death, 
at the age of 72. She kept the white slippers and the 
apparel in which she was to have been made a 
happy bride, until the day of her death, and would 
brood over those remembrances for a half day ata 
time. Whenever the spirit of sadness fastened upon 
her she went to her door and blew a long tin horn, 
bequeathed to her by her mother, for hours at a 
time. 

A Footep LApy.—A New Orleans widow of a 
week was wooed by an impulsive suitor, who, after 
obtaining her consent to a marriage in a fortnight, 
borrowed ten dollars and deserted her. She told her 
tale to the recorder. ‘‘ Well!’ exclaimed the sur- 
prised official, ‘this is a little ahead of anything I 
ever heard of.” ‘ Yew sir,” replied the lady, ‘‘it 
does so beat all; not that I care anything about the 
money, but I don’t like being fooled.’’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Olive Logan says 
the blonde beauties of the stage have ‘* padded 
limbs.”——-A promenade dress of light silk cannot 
be purchased of one of the fashionable New York 
mantuamakers for less than from $125 to $175.——A 
negro minstrel has charmed the wife of a Dabuque 
merchant away from her husband.—In Indianapo- 
lis lately, a marriage license was issued to a young 
couple who have already been once married and 
divorced, and who are even yet, on their second mar- 
riage, under age—he under twenty-one and she un- 
der eighteen:——-The President’s sister Jennie was 
married last week.—Eleven hundred persons in 
England pay a tax for keeping in their households 
more than ten male servants.—Advice by a writer 
in the Paris Journal Amusant:—“ If a lady says to 
you ‘I can never love you,’ wait a little longer; all 
hope is not lost. But if she says ‘‘ No one has more 
sincere wishes for your happiness than I,” take your 
hat.—A French surgeon has successfully relieved 
Patti of a wen upon the top of her head. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


How 11zA Lovep THE KING. 
author of ‘‘The Spanish Gipsey,” 
Fields, Osgood & Company, successors to Ticknor 
& Fields. 

A very sweet reproduction, in pleasant and easy 
rhyme, of one of old Boccacio’s stories, by Mr. 
Eliot. It is worthy the fame the author achieved by 
the “Gipsey,” that was so weil received by our pub- 
lic. It reminds one of Tennyson by its tenderness 
and the deep earnestness with which the passion of 
the maid is imbued, but the genias of the author in- 
dividualizes himself in this as in the other. 


By — Eliot, 
Boston : 


HANEY’S ART OF TRAINING ANIMALS. A Practical 
Guide for Amateur or Professional Trainers. Giv- 
ing Full Instructions for Breaking, Taming, and 
Teaching all kinds of Anviwals, including an Im- 

roved Methed of Horse Breaking, Management of 
‘arm Aninials, Training of Sporting Dogs; Ser- 
pent Charming; Care and Tuition ot Talking, 
Singing, and Performing Birds, and D: tailed In- 
structions for Teaching the Circus Tricks, and 
Many Other Wonderful Feats. Illustrated with 
over Sixty Engravines. New York: Jesse Haney 
& Co., Publishers, Office of Haney’s Journal, No, 
119 Nassua etreet. 


Animals are taught so many things, and give such 
constant evidences of intelligence, that the claim for 
reason accorded them by savans seems fully borne 
out by the iacts. It would, indeed, be hard fur those 
denying them reasoning powers to draw the line be- 
tween instinct and reason in animals, so many things 
they perform that involve memory and reflection. 
The art of training animals proves the assucption of 
intelligence. Mere instinct could not be made to as- 
similate intelligent action, and the trainer, by asso- 
ciations that appeal to memory, works wonderful re- 
sults among his interesting pupils. The book under 
notice gives the whole modus operandi of treatment 
that develops the mind of the subject treated, put- 
ting the means in every one’s power to secure the 
same results. The lessons are well presemuted, aud 
the illustrations many, leaving nothing to be gaess- 
ed by the operator. He has a clear and explicit 
direction to follow, and the courses commended must 
end in success. We commend the book to readers as 
interesting as well as instructive, well written and 
thorough in its scope, and excellent for all interested. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


Tommy Try, AND WHAT HE Dip IN SCIENCE. By 
Charles Ottley Groom Rapier, (of Merchiston,) F. 
G. S., ete., author of ‘‘ The Food, Use and Beauty 
of British Birds,” and other works. With forty- 
six Illustrations, engraved by J. D. Cooper and 
others. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This work is by a scientific writer, who has man- 
aged to introdace science as an element in a very 
pleasant story illustrative of life, and the reader is 
interested both in the story and the illustrations that 
make him acquainted with secrets of nature while 
seeking simply his entertainment. It is a capital 
little work and designed to be of real benefit, by ex- 
citing a desire to know something farther about nat- 
ural history. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THe WAVERLEY NovELs. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. The Heart ot Mid Lothian, Count Robert of 
Paris. Fair Maid of Perth, Woodstock. Tilnstrated 
with Steel and Wood Engravings. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 

The four books named are bound up in one showy 
and handsome volume, and for sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This is a valuable elementary book for Latin class- 
es, and great care has been exercised in its prepara- 
tion. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THE POETICAL WORKS AND REMAINS OF HENRY 
KIRKE WHITE, with Life by Robert Southey. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. - 


The works of the pious and gifted Henry Kirke 
White, whom Byror even spared in his terrible 
scathing of the bards and reviewers, have been pub- 
lished in paper covers, harmonious with those of 
Milton, Scott, etc. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


Count ROBERT OF PARIS. A Romance. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

The cheap Waverley edition, of which this is a con- 
tinuation, has had a large sale, and may be had, in 
whole or in part, of Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOU FOR JUNE.—This is a magazine adapted 
to the wants of the general reader, and contains 
more reading matter tor the money than any similar 
publication in the country. The June number isa 
very attractive one, and contains much interesting 
reatiing; the first article being a sketch of the life of 
Victor Hugo, the French novelist and poet, accom- 
panied by an engraving of his residence. $150 a 
year. Elliott, 'Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass—Dau- 
phin Register. 


ASMART SCHOOL GiRL.—A bright girl was under 
examination at school. The committee wished to 
examine her in music, her weak point, or rather that 
on which she was entirely ignorant. ‘* What is mu- 
sic?” “Music is an art devoted to harmony and 
used for pleasure. Now as we are not here to amuse 
ourselves, suppose we pass to some other subject.” 
The committee smiled and passed the scholar. 


+ a 


A FAILURE.—A recent book of historical reminis- 
cences of the House of Commons narrates the laugh- 
able failure of one member who rose fully primed 
for a first attempt. He said: “Mr. Speaker, I am 
astonished—, sir, I am astonished——, sir, I am as- 











tonished,’’ and then bis astonishment overcame bim 
and he sat down, never to rise in Parliament again. 





there. 
ret when trees are planted, and they should never 
set in streets where the sun but partially visits, 
nor where they will keep the sunshine entirely out 
of houses. For in sunshine is the best preservative 
of health and the best restorative to health. There- 
fore a farther-seeing wisdom should be exercised 
than is now sometimes evident in crowding the trees 
in the closest proximity to houses, so as almost to 
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(Written for The Flag cf our Union.) 
‘*BRING FLOWERS.” 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can pive 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 


Lovely flowers dropped from the fingers 
Of the living God, 

Jewelling the palace garden 
And the graveyard sod! 


Telling that a love eternal 
Watcheth everywhere— 

Even o'er our senseless ashes 
Falling fresh and fair! 


O, their beauty and their sweetness 
To my fancy seem 

Only like the lover's rapture 
And the poet’s dream. 


Give not jewels to thy lady, 
Passion to disclese ; 

Give her the exhaustless sweetness 
Of a blooming rose. 


O'er the poet's sculptured forehead 
Carve no flowerless bay, 

Crown him with the mimic blossoms 
He hath loved alway. 


For the flowers of many beauties 
He hath raised to fame 

In a fragrant, bright enamel 
Write and wreathe his name. 


Homer's violets forever 
Keep the glow he gave; 
Virgil's hyacinths are purple 

O’er Marcellus’ grave. 


Shakespeare's flowers hang, fresh and dewy, 
Down the trailing robe 

Of the muse whose brow imperial 
Beams across the globe. 


Lycidas, half-hid in blossoms, 
Beautifies the bier 

Where sublimest Milton laid him 
With * melodious tear."’ 


Stands a White Rose “ in its loneness,”’ 
By our Browning’s tomb, 

And distils eternal odor 
From its snow-like bloom. 


And the matchless Rose of Sharon 
All its beauty bows 


° O’er the page where Judah's monarch 


Still entreats the Spouse. 


While the Master saith, Consider 
How thelilies grow; 

Solomon in all his glory 
Was not vested so, 


Something surely had been wanting 
To these hearts of ours, 

Had he not so blessed the children, 
And so named the flowers! 


Bring them to adorn the bridal; 
Let their soothing breath 

Scent the solemn fane, and wander 
To the doors of Death. 


Crown the cold, white corpse with roses— 
It is mect, indeed; 

Death itself is but Life's blossom 
That has gone to seed! 








No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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THE SHADOW OF A WRONG. 


BY R. B. EDSON, 











CHAPTER XII. 
A CONFESSION, 


HE blinds were closed, and the 
doors were opened and shat 
noiselessly, and careful, muffled 
footsteps glided in and out. Up 
and down the little settlement 
went the word, “ Roger Arnold 
is stricken suddenly ill, and will 
doubtless die.” Neighbors came 
to the door, stepping softly, with 
grave faces, and asked, in low 
whispers, ‘‘How is he now?” 
To which always, for days and 
days, was returned the same 
answer, “‘ There is no change.” 
Occasionally some of them heard 
low moans, and sometimes in- 
coherent sentences; and the 
doctor, whose little green-bottomed sulky came up 
the river rogd twice a day, said that “Mr. Arnold 
was a very sick man,” and shook his head in a very 
wise and solemn manner. And Jack Early wrote to 
John—per Marthy—that “‘ neighbor Arnold was ter- 
ribly out of his head with information on the brain, 
and his wife didn’t go a-near him—or wasn’t allowed 
to, she was so hysteric-y—and they wouldn’t have 
any watchers, and Alice and Duke stayed with him 
all the time, and Alice looked just like a white, scared 
ghost, but she was clear pluck, and woulda’t give in 
a derned inch.” 

But by-and-by the moans and the incoherent rav- 
ing ceased, and the doctor said his delirium had left 





him, ond perhape—if he didn’t sink away, as he most 
likely would—he might get well. Alice came out to: 
the door sometimes, now, and Mrs. Arnold and Vida 
were admitted to the sick room, sometimes. They 
had begged to be before, but Alice said very decided- 


not be. Mrs. Arnold cried bitterly, bat yielded to | 
the stronger will, as usual; and Vida’s round face | 
grew thin, and her brown eyes had dark hollows un- 
der them that it somehow made Duke Everett’s | 


heart ache to see. Through those sick days, sitting 
almost under the shadow of death, the step be was 


about taking assumed a new form in his eyes. He 
shuddered at the feeling of repugnance which he felt 
growing up in his heart to this marriage, ahd almost | 
felt grateful for the interruption, terrible as it was, 
that had hindered it. He did not leavo the house, 
and had hardly seen Sybil since Mr. Arnold's iilnesa, 
as no one ontside the family, save the doctor, was 
admitted to the house. People wondered a little at 
it, but Alice was very firm. There wasa pained look 
in her eyes, too, a shadow that never left them, not 
even when her father was pronounced better. It 
lified a little one day, when a letter came to hor 
from John Fleming, and a faint ce lor straggled 
through the settled pallor of ber face at the words, 
** My dear Alice,” which began it. 

He had heard, by way of bis mother, of her father’s 
illness, and he was thinking of her so much! And 
she must be careful and take care of berself—which 
he was afraid she would not, she was so unselfish— 
and Lave a warm welcome for bim when he came 
home. He had been partially successful in the bus- 
-iness that brought him there. He had found a man 
who was a sailor on board the steamship ‘ Brittain- 
na” when his mother came from England. He re- 
membered her well, and described her perfectly. 
They all thought on board the ship that she wasn’t 
* just right,” trom the fear she continually manifest- 
ed lest some one would take away her child. But 
she was gentle and pretty, and seemed sane enough 
upon other suljects. He said also that the letter W, 
surrounded by a delicate scroll, was on various arti- 
cles of the child’s clothing, as well as her handker- 
chiefs. This was ail, so far. He bad not been to 
Plymouth yet, but would remember the sheils etc., 
when he did. He should make his stay as short as 
possible, for he was ina hurry to be back; in more 
of a hurry than she could possibly guess, unless some 
subtle intuition revealed the cause of it to her, which 
he dared not hope. 

The color deepened in her cheek as she read, and a 
faint, soft pink fluttered to her !ips. . Yet the pained 
look in her eyes did not quite disappear. But though 
she stopped at Mr. Early’s and told them that she 
had heard from Jobn, she, strangely enough, omitted 
all mention of it at home, and Mrs. Arnold didn’t get 
the word about her “ shells.” 

Roger Arncld was so much better that be conld 
sit up long enongh to have bis bed made, and began 
to eat a little, very sparingly. With his returning 
strength came back the memory of that face he had 
seen against the pane—changed and aged, but his 
face, stil'! He tricd to believe it all the power of the 
imagination; but the supernatural element in his 
nature, stronger by reason of his physical weakness, 


he knew was impossible—but bis ghost comée back 
from the grave to haunt him. By-and-by the 
thought got possession of him that if he confessed 
the whole story to Dake and he forgave him, it would 
never trouble him any more. He thought of it day 
| and night, and it kept him weak and feverish, and 
the doctor talked of a relapse, and looked grave, and 
said he mustn’t have company, and mustn’t eat any- 
thing but cracker-water. 

And so it came about Alice and Duke had the 
whole care of him again, and people said, gravely, 
that “Mr. Arnold was failing.” And Alice, hopeful 
as she usually was, began to believe that he was go- 
ing to die. With that conviction, a wild prayer wert 
up from her heart that, if he must die, she might 


insisted that it was he, net really and bodily—that | 


377 





you, dear father, or cause me to leave or Sorenke 
you,”’ she said, tenderly. 
There was a little moment of utter silence, and 
then he began: | 
‘* When I was a lad of eight years, my father came 


ly, with a tone there was no gainsaying, that it must | home from sea— he was a sea captain— bringing with | 


him a child, a little girl between two and three years 
old. He said the child bad been left in the careof an 
old woman at Cape May, and its board had been paid 
for a month, at the expiration of which timo it was 
to be called for. The time had expired, but the child 
still remained, and nothing was heard from the man 
who had promised to call for it. The woman was 
poor, and not over-scrupulous, and she carried the 
child to the almshouse. The man who kept the 
place was an old friend of my father’s, and happen- 
ing to be in port he called on bim. He told him the 
story of the child, and said, laughingly: 

“* You bad better adopt her, captain; you kane no 
girls.’ 

** My father laughed at the proposition at first; but 
the beauty and sweetness of the child so won upon 
him, and he felt such a sentiment of pity for the 
friendless little creature, that it ended in his accept- 
ing his friend’s proposition, and adopting her. 

** My mother was pleased with her from the first, 
and as for me, my delight knew no bounds. In com- 
mon with most only children, I bad always longed 
passionately for a brother or sister, and now the 
measure of my happiness was complete. There was 
nothing about the child of any value, she being 
clothed in the cheapest of cotton fabrics, save a slen- 
der, delicate chain of pale gold, with the one letter 
W engraved on the clasp.” 

Duke started, his hand involuntarily touching the 
chain on bis breart. 

‘Yes, that is it,’ Mr. Arnold said, with a faint 
sigh. ‘“‘It was on your mother’s neck when she 
came to us.” 

“And this child, this friendless little waif, was my 
mother?” Duke asked, eagerly. 

* Yes, and the purest, sweetest little girl that ever 
lived. O, how I loved that child! As the years went 
by, and she grew from a lovely, winning child into a 
sweet, blooming maiden, my love and pride knew no 
bounds. I was hot-blooded and impetuous then, and 
I would have knocked down any man who dared 
look impurely on my sister. My mother died when 
Mary was fifteen, and a year later, my father went 
down in his ship, off Cape Hatteras, and Mary and I 
were left alone. I was about your age, then, Duke, 
but not so cocl as you, my mother’s Spanish blood 
flowing hot in my veins. Ab well! it has had time 
enough to cool. 

‘© My father left a little property, but it was not 
immediately available, and so we thought it best to 
break up housekeeping, and Mary went to live with 
a woman whom [ thought her friend. She bad a fine 
house, and was thonght to be in a goo) position in 
society. She offered Mary a home for her company 
and such light sewing as she might choose to do, 

**T had relatives on my father’s side in Massachu- 
setts, and I went there for awhile. There I met 
your mother, Alice, and [ am afraid for awhile forgot 
my duty to my little Mary; bat I believed her well 
provided for, and when I returned I found her well 
contented and happy, though I fancied I detected a 
slight change in her. Well, the time slipped away 
until nearly two years had passed. I had an oppor- 
tunity to sell my property advantageously, and came 
home to Camden to attend to it. But before proceed- 
ing to business I went to Mrs. Everett’s to see Mary. 


closed, and on inquiry finding that Mrs. Everett had 
gone South to live with a brother. And whether 


away with Fred Everett, no one seemed to know. 
‘* Who is Fred Everett?’ I asked, astonished, for I 
had never heard of him before. 


my informant, ‘though he has never been at home, 
nor did people in Camden know she had a son, until 





know something of what those strange ravings 


delirium in them, she felt in her heart. She bad | 
looked in Duke’s face, and he had looked in hers, 
but neither of them had spoken the strange terror 
that both felt grappling at their hearts. At least, 
no one else should know, she sai‘l; and if he died 
and made no sign, the secret fear and suspicion 
should never darken another heart. 

She was thinking of this, and inly praying for 
strength and hope in this new darkness, when her 
father touched her hand. 

‘Is Duke here?”’ he asked, trying to peer into the 
shadows. . 

*“* Yes, [am here, dear father,” Dake said, coming 
and standing by the bedside. 

**Don"t#don’t call me that, Duke!’ he said, 
hoarsely. Then closing his eyes a moment, he seem- 
ed struggling with himself. 

When he looked up again his eyes were clear but 
sad, and a look of sudden determination showed in 
the white, thin tace. 

** Duke, I have been struggling with the weakness 
and cowardice of. my heart until it is killing me. I 
can endure it no longer, and I have resolved to tell 
you all, asking you to judge me as tenderly as you 
can, when you know all the bitter provocation. 
Allie, my brave, strong-hearted daughter, will you 
stand by me, and comfort me by your dear presence, 
in this hour of bitter confession?” he said, touching 
her hand wistfully. 

She took his thin hand in both of hers, 
him softly on the lips. 

“There is nothing that can change my love for 


and kissed 





about two years ago. Some think he might have 


meant. There was something more than common | been obliged to keep away, for he is a rather dissipa- 


ted fellow, and one that would natarally get into 
difficulties.’ 

‘** But Mary,’ I cried, growing excited ; 
Mary to do with him?’ 

** The man hesitated, and it was not without con- 
siderable urging that he told me there had been a 
good deal of talk about her in connection with Ev- 
erett. One thing was certain—she had a child several 
months old. They might have been married the 
previous summer, for they were all away in the 
South some time. But no one knew, and Mary did 
not go out scarcely at all, and when she did, looked 
or appeared little like her oldself. Gradually people 
had stopped going there, and so very little was 
known of them, and when they left it. was done so 
quietly that no one knew it until the day of their 
departure, and then only through seeing a drayman 
driving away with a load of goods, the family having 
already gone. There were some pretty heavy debts 
left behind, which accounted for the secrecy. And 
this was all I could learn for weeks and weeks. F 

**T disposed of my property, and spent half of it in 
travelling through the South. I had no means of 
knowing where Mrs. Everett’s brother lived, ‘ the 
South’ being a very indefinite direction. At last, 
nearly worn down with grief and anxiety, disheart- 
ened at my ill success, I turned my face north again, 
bitterly reproaching myerelf that I had not kept Mary 
with me, and never suffered her to be thus tempted, 
and perhaps ruined. Even if she was the wife of 

this Everett, if he was the man they represented him, 


‘ what had 





her life would be one of misery and disgrace. 


sg - arrived in Baltimore « one night after dark. It 
was carly April, and a raw, uncomfortable day 
_enough. { went into the barroom and found a 
bright fire and quite a crowd of people, laughing, 
joking, drinking and gambling. I stopped a moment, 
and not fancying the atmosphere of the place, was 
on the point of going out, when my attention was 
attracted by two men, who seemed to be talking 
quite by themselves. I do not know why I noticed 


| them particularly; there was nothing unusual about 


their dress or appearance, One was a handsome, 
dark-bearded man, yet with a little hint of dissipa- 
tion in his face. The other was fair, with bold eyes 
and a b/ase look about his face that preclaimed him 
the thorough man of the world. A diamond ring 
glittered on his little tinger, and a heavy gold chain 
depended from his fob, I noticed a)l this at a single 
glance, and was turning away, when the fair-faced 
man said, rising: 

*** Let’s go down to Verner’s, Everett. I think I'll 
accept your proposition after we’ve had a little more 
talk on the matter.’ ; 

‘“‘The two men got up and went out, and almost 
involuntarily I followed them. The name Everett 
had attracted my attention; but it was by no means 
an uncommon name, and I had little thought, after 
all, that this could be the man I wasin search of. It 
was only a few blocks to Verner’s, which I found, as 
I had a suspicion I should, to be a gaming saloon. It 
was arranged with little stalls, where parties could 
eat, drink or play, quite by themselves, if they did 
not choose the public table. Into one of these stalls 
the two men passed quietly, with the air of old ha- 
bitues. Some one standing at the billiard table said, 
with a careless glance: 

‘** Better try it again to-night, Everett.’ But Evy- 
erett made no reply, and I sat down near the stall 
they occupied, hardly conscicus why I did go. 

But something I beard filled me with a sudden, 
absorbing interest. The men were conversing in 
low tones, but my senses were on the alert. 

*** She is pretty enough, Everett, and I wouldn't 
mind paying your debts twice over, as money is no 
great object with me; but suppose she rebels? I 
don’t think she fancies me quite so much as I wish 
she did.’ 

‘*O, Mary’s a sensible woman, and when she finds 
I have left, and she has no one to depend on, she’ll 
come round. She’ll only starve if she hangs to me, 
and I believe she does love me, and if she knew be- 
forehand, would make a little trouble. Now, I don’t 
like trouble, though I do like Mary; but what can a 
man do with debts to ¢he amount of two or three 
thousand dollars staring him in the face, and not a 
Picayune to bless himself with? Especially a man 
that hasn’t been used to denying himself. We can’t 
stay at Loudon’s any longer than to-morrow, and 

people are 89 selfish hereabouts that they wont board 
and lodge one without their pay. I'll take myself 
off qnietly to-night, and you can call round for me 
to-morrow, and not finding me tm, can play the good 
Samaritan, and provide temporarily. Don’t you see?” 

“* Yes, I think it will work,’ the other said, bis 
face lighting up. ‘But you wont be coming back 
and claiming ber after I get her “consoled?” 
laughing disagreeably. 

“¢I? Never fear me. I never meant to get in 
such a fix, but I got spooney, and forgot myself.’ 

“*And there is no one else that has any claim on 
her?’ 

‘“‘No; that is, really, old Arnold—the captain that 





Judge of my grief and consternation to find the house | 


Mary had gone with her, or whether she bad gone — 


‘*¢ Well, I suppose he is Mrs. Everett’s son,’ said | 


used to run the Ariel--adopted her somewhere, I 
don’t know where. He’s been dead these three 
years, but he had a son, and he’s somewhere North, 
now. But he don’t know where she is, and wouldn’t 
be likely to interfere if he did.’ 

‘* My blood, which had been rising for the last fif- 
, teen minutes, now reached the boiling point. Mary, 
my dear, suffering Mary, rose up before me, and I 
should have felt no more compunction at shooting 
! this miserable villain at that moment than I should 


and I had bard work to keep my hands cff bim. Of 
course he bad never married her. Noman could 
talk so coolly of disposing of a wife—literally selling 
her—were he ever so much of a villain, I argued. 
Just then they got up and went out, I following 
closely. When we reached the sidewalk, I could 
restrain myself no longer, and stepping in front of 
him, I said a few fierce, tiery words—I hardly knew 
what, even then—and struck bim full in the face. I 
think he was startled to find that Mary had really a 
protector, for he tried to elude me; but I followed 
him closely. All at once there was a woman stepped 
out out of the shadows, and a low curse sprang from 
the lips of Everett, and his companion turned and 
walked hastily away. 

“*O Fred,” she said, ‘1 came out to find you. 
Baby is ill,’ 

** It was Mary’s voice—it was Mary’s self. 1 step- 
ped quickly to her side and spoke her name. She 
gave a low cry, and came, I thought, near fainting. 
Then she rallied, and said, hurriedly: 

“*Come in, Roger. I cannot leave my child,’ 
And in silence we all went into the house together, 

** It was a poor room into which we entered, and in 
which was a child of perhaps five or six months, per- 
haps nearer a year. I had not seen Mary for more 
than a year. He was pale and very slender, and lay 
on a bed, moaning with pain. She hastened to the 
child, lifting+him tenderly in ber arms, and kissing 
his pale face. Poor Mary! she had changed so I 
could hardly realize that it was indeed she. All the 
sweet roses had faded from her cheeks, and her beau- 
tiful blue eyes had grown large, and had a strained, 
staring look in them that was painful to see. . 








a dog. My fiery blood surged through my veins, * 
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“¢O Mary,’ I cried, bitterly, ‘why did you not tell 
me, that I might have taken you out of the power of 
this miserable villain?’ 

“* Roger,’ she said, finshing a little, ‘I cannot 
have you speak so of him—I love him!” 

***And what bas your love led you to? Misery, 
poverty and disgrace. O Mary, leave this man at 
once and come with me. I willcare for you as ten- 
derly as if you were indeed my own sister, and no 
one shall know of your degra/ation.’ 

**«T never shall leave him, Roger,” she said, firmly. 

“Then I told her what 1 had overheard. She 
sank down, sobbing. Everett went to her, put his 
arms about ber, kissed her, and whispered a few 
words in her ear. 

*** You are mistaken, Roger. I know you mean 
well, but I have chosen my way and I will not tarn 
back, or lose my faith in him—no, not if an angel 
should come and tell me he was false!’ she suid, with 
rising color. 

‘*Once more I pleaded and implored; but the look 
and touch of that man held and controlled her, and 
sad and grieved, I turned and left them, determined 
to make one more effort to save her, the next day. I 
went back to my hotel, where I sat with a gloomy 
face the rest of the evening. Just as I was on the 
point of retiring, a man came and looked into the 
room, and seeing me, came quickly towards me. I 
knew him at once; it was the fhir-faced man I had 
seen with Everett. He came and thrust a folded 
paper into my hands. I was not surprised to find it 
a challenge. 

“*T accept it,’ I said, in a low tone; ‘and I only 
hope I may shoot the accursed scoundrel through 
the heart!’ 

‘The man smiled faintly, and then we made the 
necessary arrangements as to time, place, weapons, 
etc. I was a atranger in the city, and of course had 
no friends to depend on in this affair, so I gave Fair- 

child—that was the man’s name—liberty to select 
some one to act as my second. 

“And just here I want to say that if I had been in 
cool blood, I should never have accepted the chal- 
lenge. Dnelling was only another name for murder, 
in my estimation, and’T had opposed the practice all 
my life, often affirming that no provocation should 
draw me into one. But now, reason, principle, all 
fled before the fierce anger that raged in my bosom, 
I could have easily forgiven an insult to myself; but 
to her—the little girl I had loved so well, and whom 
now 1 believed a ruined and dishonored woman! I 
did not shut my eyes to sleep that night, and at day- 
light slipped quietly down stairs and out the door. 
It was a gray, lowering morning, with a faint line of 
lurid red low in the east. The meeting was to be at 
sunrise, and after taking a few turns on the sidewalk, 
I started for the place of rendezvous, fanning my 
passion all the way by the remembrance of the 
shameful conversation I had listened to the previous 
evening. 

“*T was éariy; there was no one there. A little 
thought of my promised wife, my dear Agnes, rose in 
my mind; but I put it resolutely away. I dared not 
indulge it; it would make me weak. Suddenly a 
voice close behind me said, sneeringly: 

** You would make a fine knight errant, Mr. Ar- 
nold, to go out in quest of distressed damsels, only it 
would be rather mortifying at the last to have them 
refuse your chivalric services.’ 

I turned at the first sound of his voice. My blood 
was like fire. He saw my passion, and went on, 
mockingly : 

*¢Perhaps you would like Fairchild’s chance? 
Come, I will be fair; you shall draw lots for the 
honor of—’ 

He never finished the sentence. I struck him 
sharply on the side of the head, near the temple, and 
he fell dead at my feet. I stooped over and saw the 
blood flowing from his nostrils, and a fierce flood of 
terror and remorse rushed back upon my soul. For 
the first time I realized the full horror of my position, 
and turned and fled. I went straight to Mary’s lodg- 
ings, and besought her to come with me at once, 
reiterating what I had said the evening before in 
regard to Fairchild. 

‘** Roger,’ she said, starting back, a look of alarm 
in her face, for I talked wildly, I know, ‘I cannot 
leave my husband, even to go with you. He is the 
father of my child, and O Roger! I love him better 
than my own life—yes, a thousand times better. I 
can bear hunger, privation—everything, so I bear it 
with him!’ 

*** Mary,’ I cried, a terrible trembling seizing me, 
‘is Fred Everett your lawful husband?’ 

‘** My husband? Why, to be sure he is, Roger. 
What else did you think?” looking up, her innocent 
eyes fall of surprise. Then, as if a sudden thought 
struck her, ‘ Roger, where is he? You have not 
harmed him, Roger Arnold! You would not dare 
come into my presence if you had!’ 

‘**Mary,’ I said, trying to speak calmly, ‘come 
with me. I will take care of you and your child—” 

** Leave me!” she interrupted, her eyes darkening. 
‘And, Roger, if you have harmed him in any way, I 
shall never forgive you—never!’ 

**] threw my purse upon the table and left the 
room and the city, and I have never been there 
since,” he said, with a strong shudder. 

‘And that is the terrible shadow that has dark- 
ened all my life. If you could know how I have 
suffered, you would pity, if you could mot forgive 
me.” 

Duke bent over and touched his lips to his forehead. 

«I forgive you, and love you, dear Uncle Roger,” 
he said, softly. 





Z A sudden light seemed to brighten the pale face. 





** Thank God!” he whispered, faintly. 

After he had rested a little, he told them how he 
had married at once and come West; and every year 
he had sent twice, a hundred dollars each time, to 
Mary Everett, until that sad time when he had 
found her dead before his face. Since then he had 
tried to atone as far as poreible, by providing for and 
caring for her child, as if it were hisown. He had 
not supposed any human being knew of his crime 
until Sybil Edgerly had binted it to him. 

“Sybil!” Alice and Duke both exclaimed, invol- 
untarily. 

‘Yes. She overheard me when I said some things 
to you, one day, and she threatened to tell the whole 
story. She did the same once since—it was the night 
I was taken ill. And perhaps I might as well tell 
you now what I saw that night,” his pale face grow- 
ing still paler. 

‘‘ Dear father,” Alice said, soothingly, ‘‘ you have 
talked too much already. Lie still and rest now.” 
‘Alice, do you think I have sinned past forgive- 
ness?” he asked, wistfully, drawing her face close 
down beside his, ‘1 have repented in sackcloth and 
ashes. I did not mean to do it, God knows! but I 
sinned in letting my passion get contro] of me.” 

‘No, father,” she said, gravely. ‘I do not think 
you have sinned past forgiveness. It is a terrible 
thing to take a human life, under any circumstances, 
but your innocence of intention redeems it in a great 
measure, and there were terrible provocations. I 
wish she could have lived to forgive you, dear father.” 

* Yea; that was what made it so bitter to bear. I 
think, though, she was coming to me—I know she 
was, for who else had she?—and I think by that 
maybe she had learned something of the truth of 
what I told her, and was coming to tell me she for- 
gave me for that terrible, though unmeant crime. 
That thought had comforted me so much that I had 
grown almost happy before—” He paused abruptly. 

**T want to tell you about ‘hat night,” he said, af- 
tera moment. “1 saw him—I saw him just as plain 
as I see you and Duke, now. I knew him instantly, 
though his face looked older, I thought. It was 
pressed close against the pane, and the eyes were 
fixed on my face. I felt as if turning to stone. I 
tried to move or cry out, but I could not, and still 
those strange eyes were fixed steadily on my face— 
and—and tbat is the last 1 remember until I found 
myself lying so weak that I could only speak in whis- 
pers. Was I delirious—and did I say anything of 
this?” he asked, in a sudden, startled tone, as if it 
had just occurred to him. 

“ You said some things which it was hard to un- 
derstand, father,” Alice answered, soothingly; ‘‘ but 
Duke and I stayed with you all the time, and no one 
else knew of it.” 

‘My faithful little daughter!’ he said, brokenly. 
And then with his hand closely clasped in hers, he 
fell into a gentle sleep. 

“ Vida must not know of this,” he whispered to 
Alice. 

* But Sybil?” she asked. 

He blushed fiery red, and walked to the window. 
That his thoughts were not pleasant Alice knew, by 
the steady frown on his face. She went up softly and 
laid her hand on his arm, and her face on her hand. 
His face softened a little, as he smoothed the dark 
braids of lustrous hair. 

‘* My good little consin!” he said, softly. ‘I shall 
always feel as if he was my uncle, row. / don’t blame 
him, even it was my father. To insult my sweet 
mother so!—he deserved to die!” 

“Hush, dear,” putting one little hand over his lips. 

“Alice, what do you think she threatened him for? 
What was her object?” he whispered, fiercely. 

Alice was too truthful to say she could not tell, for 
she knew instinctively what end she had hoped to 
gain—ay, what end she ad gained by it, so she did 
not answer. His face grew moody again. 

**Alice,” he said, abruptly, “‘ when is Fleming com- 
ing back?” 

“ Very soon, I think,” she answered, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“He feels quite impatient, I presume,” a little 
savagely. 

For answer, Alice blushed crimson. 

* He says he shall be glad to be home again,” she 
said, after a little pause. 

‘*U udoubtedly!” seizing his hat and flouncing out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER XIIt. 
MORE EXPLANATIONS. 

AFTER Mr. Arnold had made his confession to 
Duke and Alice, he seemed to feel greatly relieved, 
and began gaining again, and this time more rapidly 
than before. His wife now sat with him a great deal, 
and one day Sybil Edgerly came in. There was a 
restless, anxious look in her face, and some of the 
bright color had left it. 

“TIT am so sorry you have been so ill!’’ she said, 
sweetly. 

But Roger Arnold smiled, as he thought why it 
was that she was ‘‘so sorry.” The four weeks were 


nearly out. 
‘IT mentioned the matter we were speaking of,” he 
said, quietly. ° 


* You are not deceiving me?” 

“No. Why do you think 80?” 

“‘T bave scarcely seen Duke since. If I thought 
you were playing me false—” 

“ You forget that I have been so ill that Duke had 
to be with me continually,” he answered, gravely, 
the feeling of repugnance he had felt towards her 





from the first growing stronger and stronger. 


| ** But you are in no immediate need of his pres- 
| ence now, and yet he does not come.” 

“That is not my fault.” 

She tapped the floor restlessly with her foot. The 
light from the window fell full on her face, and 
Roger Arnold could not help seeing how old it had 
grown. There were lines on it he had never seen be- 
fore, and her eyes had an uneasy glitter in them 
which was not pleasant to see, and he felt relieved 
when she went out. 

That night Alice had another letter from John 
Fleming. Duke brought it up, and looked so sharply 
in her face when he gave it to her that she turned 
and ran away from him. 

**Can it be,” he asked himeelf, ‘that there has 
been some cruel blunder, and it is Alice, after all?” 
And then he covered his face with his hands, and sat 
down dizzy and faint. ‘O, this would be too terri- 
ble,” he groaned, “ now when it is too late!” And 
the bleak October winds swept up from the prairie, 
shrieking, ‘Too late! too late!”—and the river, 
moaning and fretting against its reedy banks, took up 
the words, and tossed them back and forth in its 
monotone—“ Too late!” 

There was @ light hand laid on his shoulder. He 
started and looked up. Alice was standing before 
him, her eyes luminous, her face glowing. 

** Dake, John has written for me to come to him in 
Chicago. I shall not stay, but while I am gone I 
want you to take care in my place. I would not leave 
now, only that I think—I hope— O Duke, trust me 
till [come back!’’? And she turned and was flitting 
away. 

He took a swift step after her, and caught her arm. 

**Alice, tell me one thing before you go: Is Vida to 
be married to John Fleming upon his return?” 

“ Vida will never marry Jobn Fleming, Duke.” 

“ Bat I thought—your mother said—” he said, ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes, she thought so; but Vida did not care for 
Jobn in that way, and he doesn’t—doesn’t mind it 
now,”’ growing a little confused. 

He let his hand slide from her arm, and she went 
out to tell her father that she must go away for two 
days, and he mast trust her, and not ask any ques- 
tions; and when he had kissed her bright face, and 
called her ‘ little Solomon,” and his ‘‘dear daugh- 
ter,” and told her he could “ trust her with the man- 
agement of a kingdom,” and been duly reproved for 
extravagance, she slipped quietly up stairs, and read 
over again, with throbbing heart, his letter. And 
this was how it ran: 


“My DEAR ALLIE:—I have found out the whole 
story of my birth. It is as strange as the wildest ro- 
mance—at least it seems so to me. And I have found 
out something else since I left home—I can hardly 
wait to tell vou, my darling! But why I write is to 
ask you to come to me at once, if you can leave your 
father. Indeed, you must leave him. Perhaps what 
you will learn will help him, too. Come immediately. 
Come to City Hotel, Lake street, Chicago. I shall 
watch for you until you come. JOuN.” 


It was a great croas to Mra. Arnold—Alice’s leaving 
just at this time; but she expected it was all right. 
She never thought of questioning the judgment of 





her eldest born, though she did wish Alice would be | 


a little more communicative, sometimes. But she 
| was so overjoyed that “dear Roger” was so much 
| better, and she could sit with him all day, and hold 
| his hand— which was white almost as hers, now—and 
;Tead to bim, and listen to his low, tender words 
again, quite bringing back the old days in Plymouth, 
when the plash of the incoming tide had added its 
low monotone to the pleasant sweetness of the “old, 
old story,” that she felt little like complaining. And 
Duke was so gentle and thoughtful, and took all the 
care of everything, so that she had no anxiety, and 
Vida took Alice’s place so naturally, never complain- 
ing as she used when she had todo some little house- 
hold task, and though quieter and graver, never get- 
ting angry or wayward, but growing, as her mother 
said almost every day, “‘so much like Alice.” 

And all that week that Alice was gone, Duke was 
80 gentle and helpful towards Vida, taking care that 
the work lay as lightly as possible on her hands, and 
seeking in every way to make things easy and pleas- 
ant for her, that the coldness that had laid between 
them so long somehow melted away, and the days 
went by like a pleasant dream. Duke knew that Sy- 
bil felt vexed at his staying at home so closely, but he 
excused himself by saying that he had promised 
Alice to care for things during her absence, and it 
would not do for him to go off riding as he used, or 
to sit in Mrs. Denslow’s little front room with Sybil 
Edgerly through twilights so long that they grew 
into good half-nights. He expected to marry Sybil— 
it was too late to avoid it honorably now— but just for 
a little while he would forget it all—all the long sum- 
mer, with its feverish unrest, its passion, and pride, 
and infatuation, its bitterness, and pain, and misun- 
derstanding, and then—ah! But he would not think. 
It would be time enough when Alice came home; 
and there should not come into this sweet calm any 
disturbing air. But one day brought a brief letter 
from Alice. She would be with them on Thursday, 
and this was Wednesday. 

** You must be prepared for surprises,” she wrote; 
“very startling and yet pleasant surprises. Tell fa- 
ther, Duke, that there is a great joy and thanksgiv- 
ing in store for him, and indeed for us all; and in its 
light I trust all the darkness and pain that have 
shadowed any or all of our lives will fade and vanish 
like a dream.” 





‘“*Tt will not lift the burden from my heart,” Duke and stern. 


said a little sadly to himself. “I must reap the re- 
ward of my own mad infatuation and blindness.” 

Nevertheless, be felt a little thrillof hope, he knew 
not why; and Vida sang a snatch of gay song, which 
she had not done for months, and her heart grew 
light with some indefinable hope. Mrs. Arnold was 
just a little mystified by Alice’s vague letter, and 
half believed some one had left them a generous leg- 
acy, and they were all to go back to dear old Masra- 
chusetts again. Her mind ran riot in sweet fancies 
of the old home, and she could almost catch the scent 
of the sea air, and the mingled odor of pines and 
pink-lipped May-flowers. 

“Tf it were possible!” Roger Arnold said, under 
his breath, growing a shade paler, his eyes like 
smouldering fire. But no, that could never be; the 
dead come not back! And yet his heart uncon- 
sciously grew lighter, and all the morning of that 
eventful Thursday a subtile fire burned in his veins, 
and a feeling of exaltation, strange and inexplicable, 
thrilled through.his consciousness. He began watch- 
ing and listening for Alice fully three hours before 
the train was due, and as the moment of her arrival 
drew nigh, he grew half wild with impatience. And 
when her firm, light step sounded on the path, and, 
listening, he caught the clear, vibrant tones of her 
voice, he could restrain himself no longer, but sprang 
off the lounge, and though he had not walked across 
the floor since his illness, went straight to the door 
and caught her in his arms. But his strength had 
exhausted itself, and Duke had to carry him back, 
Mrs. Arnold crying softly, half from joy and half 
from affright. 

“Has John come?” she asked, as soon as the ex- 
citement had abated a little, and the deathly white- 
ness had left her husband’s face. 

‘* Yes, dear mother, John has come,” Alice an- 
swered, with a little thrill of exultation in her voice. 
“* He will be here in a few moments. He has done us 
a great service, and he wants to tell you himself, as 
he ought. I only want to prepare you a little for the 
story he is to tell, and more especially father anid 
Duke. ‘And if it bringe pain to any of us,” glancing 
at Duke, ‘‘ I hope it will not be very hard or bitter to 
bear. And now, dear father, try to be very calm, 
for ’—starting and blushing a little— I think John 
has come now.” 

She stepped quietly to the door, opened it, and, 
while the color deepened visibly in her face, admitted 
John. There was a moment of cordial greeting, and 


still by the door, holding it open a little. 

“John brought a friend; may he come in, too, fa- 
ther?” slowly swinging open the door, and lealing 
into the room a tall, hollow-eyed man, whose pale 
face bore traces of recent illness. Indeed, his step 
was unsteady now, and he leaned heavily upon Alice 
as she led him directly to her father, who had cover- 
ed his face with his hands, gasping out: 

“OQ my God! It is Fred Everett!’’ 

“ Yea, father, it is Fred Everett,”’ Alice cried, joy- 
fully. ‘ Look up, dear father, and see him. He wan 
only stunned; he soon recovered. Here, touch his 
hand, and see that it is real flesh and blood.” And 
she gently unclasped the hands that covered the ter- 
ror-stricken face. 

“ Roger Arnold, for her sake, forgive me!” cried 
the stranger, extending his hand. ‘I richly deserved 
' the fate you supposed 1 had met, Heaven knows, for 
my treatment of her.” 

Mr. Arnold extended his hand with acry of joy, 
and the two men looked at each other as they crossed 
palms in silence. They were both so thin and wan, 
and their limbs and speech were so unsteady, that 
the sight was painful. Vida, white and trembling, 
her brown eyes filled with an alarmed surprise, clang 
to Duke’s arm, forgetting all that had come between 

them in the natural instinct with which one involun- 
tarily turns to the beloved object in a moment of 
alarm or peril. Mrs: Arnold sat pale and motionless, 
her vision of wonderful legacies fading away, and the 
old, haunting skeleton of her life gliding into its 
place. 

“For her sake,” she repeated. ‘‘ He said that. 
Doubtless he was ‘her’ brother, and came between 
them, somehow.” 

But Alice and Duke knew. Yet Duke did not look 
towards the man, or show that he had ever heard of 
him before, until Alice, always gentle and thought- 
ful for every one’s pain, came and whispered to him. 
She had seen the furtive, wistful look on the white 
face, and her heart was filled with tender pity for this 
poor prodigal, the record of whose wasted life was 
written so plainly on his face. 

‘She loved him, Duke—your mother loved him,” 
she urged; ‘‘and it is not your place to judge him.” 

Still he held back, his lips white and hard. 

“© Duke! will you mar the joy of this hour of 
reconciliation by your hardness?” her lips trembling 
with feeling. ‘ Do you forget what his coming is to 
us—to father?” 

‘*For his sake—for your father’s sake, Alice,” he 
said, unclasping Vida’s clinging hands, and walking 
steadily towards the two men still lookipg in each 
other’s faces. 

‘“* Here is my atonement,” Mr. Arnold said, laying 
his hand on Duke’s arm. 

‘And I have none to offer, save a contrite heart. 
Have I sinned away the day of grace?” looking with 
heavy, pleading eyes into the young man’s face. ‘‘O 
my child, I cannot hope for your love—I do not de- 
serve it—but by the memory of your dead mother, I 
implore you not to utterly hate and despise me!” 

The troubled shadows deepened in the purple-blue 
eyes, and the handsome young face looked very grave 
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then John took a seat by the side of Mr. Arnold, Alice 
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*“T cannot forget ber tears and her wrongs,” he 
said, slowly. ‘‘ Why did you not return and care for 
| her—my poor, heart-broken mother?” 
| »* Duke,” Mr. Arnold said, softly, “‘if ye forgive not 
| men their trespasses.” 


} 
| 
) “T will try,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Father, for the 
| sake of one who loved us both, who looks down per- 
chance upon us now, here, within sight of her grave, 
| | I give you my band in token of forgiveness for the 
WW | 


terrible blight you brought upon my mother’s life. 
But the memory is too bitter ever to quite forget.” 

“God is merciful to grant me so much as that,” 
was the subdued answer, as he clasped the hand of 
his son, and looked yearningly into the face that was 
so like another he remembered. 

“Dear friends,” said John Fleming, “I have a 
strange story to relate to you, and though I may ap- 
pear selfish in interposing what is apparently only of 
interest to myself, at this moment of intense feeling, 
I think, if you will give your attention a while, you 
will find that it is not so irrelevant as it may seem at 
first.” 

There was a little moment of silence and expec- 
tancy, and then he began: 

“Some of you do not know that I met in New 
York, on my return from Europe, one Mr. Burnett, 
an English attorney, who was returning to England 
after an unsuccessfal search for the missing heir to 
the Waldemer estates. 1 related the lawyer’s story 
once, soon after my return, but briefly restate it now. 

“The Waldemer brothers—John and Giles—re- 
sided, at the time of their father’s death, in London. 
The property was entailed, and John was the eldest, 
for which circumstance Giles hated him most cordial- 
ly, although John wished to share, as far as possible, 
with his brother, the property legally his alone: But 
Giles was angry, 2nd would hold no intercourse with 
hini in any way. He held a commission in the army, 
and was not over moral or virtuous. At length John 
married and became the father of a daughter, which 
incensed Giles still more. But when this child was 
about two years old, it was mysteriously abducted 
during the temporary absence of-its parents. It was 
never heard of afterwards, notwithstanding the most 
thorough search was made, and liberal rewards 
offered. It was somewhere about this time that Giles 
had thrown up his commission, and for a year was 
| not seen in England, 

“Ten years afterwards John Waldemer died, and 
the same night another child, this time a son, was 
born to the house of Waldemer. Giles was fiercely 
angry that fate had again interposed between him 
and the property, by placing another life in the way. 
He visited the grief-stricken mother, and made such 
terrible threats against the life of her child that it 
was supposed it overthrew her reason. One day she 
was missing, and three weeks afterwards a woman 
and child, supposed to be the wife and child of John 
Waldemer, were picked up in the docks where they 
had fioated in. They were buried in the family vaults, 
and Giles Waldemer camo into possersion of the fam- 
ily estates. But on his deathbed, something less than 
a year ago, he confesred that he stole the child and 
carried it to America. He could not quite bring him- 
self to take her life, and so he hired a sea-captain 
named Edgerly to keep her, or provide her a home 
somewhere, giving him two hundred dollars to do it. 
Of course this child, if it could be found, would be 
the heir, and Mr. Burnett, the executor of the estate, 
has been here to try to find some clue to the child— 
or woman, as she was now. He had met with but 
poor success, finding Edgerly dead, and no one in or 
about Norfolk ever having heard of his bringing 
home a child. 

‘Thus the matter rested. I felt a deep interest in 
the affair, from the fact that I knew so little of my 
ancestry. Alter I came home, the matter haunted 
me continually—not the Waldemer affair, but the 
mystery connected with my own birth and early life. 
I became possessed of the idea that if I could visit 
again the places where we had lived—my mother and 
I—that I could find out something of ber former life 
and position. Stopping a few days in New York, I 
fell in with a man—a sailor—whom I remembered at 
once as having called to see my mother twice when 
we lived in Plymouth. Iat once made known my 
desire to the man, who gave it as his opinion that 
Fleming was not the real name of the sweet-faced 








as @ paseenger on board the Britannia. He said her 
clothing, handkerchiefs, and so forth, were all mark- 
ed alike—the letter W, surrounded with a scroll.” 

Dake gave a swift glance at the delicate chain ‘at 
his side, remembering the light scroll surrounding a 
“W,” and felta new and eager interest in John 
Fleming’s story. 

“ From New York I went at once to Plymouth. I 
remembered that we had left some things there when 
we left, and I also remembered hearing my mother 
say that ‘nobody could ever find us now, or ever 
prove anything if they did.’ I went at once to the 

‘Breck’ house, and asked if there was anything 


- “* Mrs. Gordon!’ I cried, remembering her at once. 
“Then we shook hands cordially, the stranger- 

feeling quite vanished from our hearts. After a little 

general inquiry into each other’s 

thoughtfully: 

“* There was an old bedstead which got so shackly 


affairs, she said, 











little Englishwoman, whom he remembered so well | 


that I had Tom—you rememember Tom? he was 
near your age—seplit it up for firewood. Then there 
was a looking-glass, and that got broke—which is a 
bad sign, you know, and scared me awfully, but 
nothing very serious has happened yet, and its thir- 
teen years ago—and some splint-bottomed chairs and 
a three-legged stand. But of course you don’t care 
for them ; if you do, there’s the identical stand now, 
with chrischanthems on it. But there’s an old trunk 
under the eaves up garret, and there is a Bible and 
a package of letters, and the portrait of a man and a 
woman. The woman looks very young, and I reckon 
like enongh that it might have been your mother. 
Tom’s children— Tom has got five boys. I dare say 
you have as many?’ interrogatively. 

“ Having disclaimed the honor, which she received 
with numerous exclamations of wonder, she con- 
tinued: 

*¢Ahb well, then, as I was saying: Tom’s children 
wanted them portraits, dreadfully. But I shut up 
the trunk and locked it, and you’ll find everything 
there that your poor mother left in it. I did look at 
the record one day, but I guess it aint any of your 
folks, unless ’twas on your mother’s side.’ 

**¢ What was the name?’ I asked, eagerly. 

**<T can’t remember, though I’m pretty sure it be- 
gan with a W. But come and see for yourself.’ 

‘You may be sure I needed no second bidding, and 
a few moments found me on my knees before the 
trunk—my mother’s trunk!—eagerly searching for 
the Bible which contained the record, as I was quite 
sure, of my parentage. I hardly know what I had 
anticipated, but I do know that when I saw the 
names of John and Giles Waldemer there, with the 
date of their birth, and the marriage of their parents, 
John Waldemer and Susan Grosvenor, and thirty- 
five years later the marriage of John Waldemer and 
Mary Kennelsworth, and the next year the birth of 
a daughter—named also Mary—and twelve years later 
still, the birth of a son—Jobn Kennelsworth—cbil- 
dren of John and Mary Waldemer—when [| saw all 
this, and knew at last who I was, and that this was 
my family record, I leaned my head on the dusty, 
time-stained trunk, and cried likea woman! Mrs. 
Gordon had very thoughtfully left me to myself, and 
so there was no one to witness my weakness—if 
weakness it was. You may think I was hasty in my 
conclusions, considering the well-authenticated death 
of John Waldemer’s wife; but I could see how easy 
it was for them to be mistaken in a body that bad 
laid three weeks in the water, and the supposition 
that the persecuted and half-crazed woman had fied 
across the ocean to pe the threatened danger— 
the loss of her other child—seemed altogether rea- 
sonable. With this also tallied the testimony of Car- 

roll, the sailor aforementioned, and accounted for 
the ‘ W’ on her clothing. 

“Next I examined the portraits. They were 
cracked and dusty, and never, I think, particularly 
well done; but I saw, or fancied I did—you shall see 
for yourselves and judge—my own looks in the 
portrait that bore the name of ‘ John Waldemer’ on 
the back. The woman’s face bore more resemblance 
to another I have seen, than to any memory I had of 
her. I do not doubt it was hers, but it was when she 
was very young, and sorrow and years had changed 
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given to him, and decided to return home and con- 
sult with you, for a wild suspicion had taken posses- 
sion of me and I longéd to lay it before you. 

« “Larrived in Chicago late one evening, and went 
at once to the City Hotel, Lake street. I found a 
little excitement in the office as I entered. A man— 
a stranger—who gave the name of Everett, bad just 
fallen down in a sort of fit, and lay there between life 
and death. Something—call it fate, or providence, 
or what you will—attracted me strongly towards 
him; and I involuntarily offered to sit by the sick 
man a part of the night. A little before midnight he 
rallied and tried to sit up. But the effort was ful- 
lowed by a long and deadly swoon, from@vhich he 
came back slowly, with greatly exhausted strength. 
*T shall not die, doctor?’ he gasped, his breath 
faint and labored. ‘I cannot, O, I cannot die now!’ 
his eyes growing wild. 

“ The doctor replied evasively, gave him some sort 
of medicine, and departed. A man who had offered 
to share my watch—a boarder at the house—went 
into an adjoining room to sleep until 1 wished him to 
relieve me. After he had gone, and the house had 
become quite still, with the brooding stillness that 
hovers over & houseful of unconscious sleepers, my 
patient turned his face toward me and whispered in 
a hollow voice: 

** *T must not die! 1 must go on in the morning— 
do you think [ shall be able?’ 

“*Tam afraid not,’ I replied. ‘I hope, however, 
you will be able in a week or two to resume your 
journey.’ 

“*& woek or two! I tell you I must goat once! I 
have travelled night and day ever since I found out— 
out—’ his voice dying away in a hoarse whisper. - 

“TI did not call my fellow-watcher, for in little 
snatches, as he had strength, my patient told me the 
story of his life, and the cause of his hurried journey, 
undertaken when he was but half recovered from a 
fever. I had inadvertently mentioned a name, which 
had led to an explanation, and I found the destina- 
tion of my patient and my own to be nearly the same. 
I will try to tell you connectedly, and as briefly as I 
can, my patient’s story. He wishes me to. 

“* *T was,’ said he, ‘a reckless, dissipated man at 
three-and-twenty. I began life young, and had ran 
through quitea little property, and lived at that time 
by my wits. My mother lived in Camden, but Cam- 
den was too slow a place to suit me. The atmosphere 
of New York was more to my liking. But I chanced 
to go home on a visit, and there, in my mother’s 
house, 1 found one of the purest and loveliest girls 
that ever lived. Aflerwards my mother owned that 
she had urged me to come, hoping that I might fall 
in love with Mary, and thus be saved from the de- 
straction to which I was fast hastening. Well, I did 
fall in love with Mary, and she—alas for her own happi- 





ness!—loved mein return. My mother urged an im- 
mediate marriage, and while on a visit to my uncle, 
in Atlanta, Georgia, we were married, and soon af- 
terwards returned North, I stipniating that the mar- 
riage be kept quiet. Mary did not mind the towns- 
people, but she begged to be allowed to inform 
* Brother Roger,” as she called the son of a man who 
had adopted her. But I would not consent; indeed, 
this man was the one above all others from whom I 





her greatly, doubtless. 

“Then I came to a child’s frock—my own, prob- 
ably—and a woman’s night-drese, with ‘Mary Wal- 
demer’ in pale, almost illegible letters, on the deep 
yoke. There were a few more half-worn articles of 
dress, including two delicate linen handkerchiefs, 
bearing in the corner of each the letter W, surround- 
ed by the same scroll described by Cornell—a wreath 
of lily-of-the-valley.” 

Duke’s face flushed, and he came and stood beside 
Fleming, his breath coming short and quick, and his 
blue eyes growing black with excitement. He, too, 
knew the scroll! 

“And next,” Fleming resumed, “at the very bot- 
tom of the trunk, I came upon a package of letters— 
old, yellow, faded, yet dearer to me than the gold of 
the Indies. They were written by my father to my 
mother! SomeOf them were directed to ‘Mary 
Kennelsworth, Bath,’ and others were written to 
‘ My dear wife,’ and two or three bore reference to 
the loss of their ‘ beloved child—their darling Mary.’ 
And towards the last I came upon a yellow, creased 
paper, which proved to be the marriage certificate of 
‘John Waldemer and Mary Kennelsworth.’ 

“TI have no idea how long I sat there, though I 
have a vague impression that Mrs. Gordon came to 
the head of the stairs several times, but she did not 
speak, only went softly back. At last I packed up 
the pr’ -eless articles I had found in the trunk, and 
went down. 
my face, but she only said: 

“*T am glad I kept them, Johnnie.’ 

“And I kissed her kind, motherly face and said: 

“¢Thank God that you did? And then I wrung 
her hand and left a word of kind greeting for ‘Tom’ 
and his five boys, and came slowly away. Sometime 
I shall see Mrs. Gordon—God bless her!—and tell 
her the whole story, but my heart was too full then 
for many words. 

“* 1 wrote at once to Mr. Burnett, telling him the 
whole story, and then started at once for Norfolk. 1 
found enough people who had known Edgerly, and 
bere I made another little discovery. This Captain 
Eagerly was the father of Miss Sybil Edgerly! 
moved to Wilmington some two or three years before 
his death, and his widow afterwards married one 
Densiow and went West, I was informed, though Miss - 
Sybil, who was not her child, did not go, but disap- | 
peared very suddenly, somewhere, last June. Bat 





I could get no trace of the girl said to have been | 


had determined to keep it. I had been furiously 
jealous of the love Mary bore this “‘ Brother Roger,” 
from the first, and when I saw how nervously anx- 
ious she was to have him informed of her marriage, 
I forbade her so mach as hinting it tohim; and when 
' once afterward he came to see her, she dared not tell 
‘ him, though I know she cried herself sick over the 
' deception she was forced to practise, which only made 
| my hatred of him the more bitter and intense. I 
‘loved her with a fierce, passionate love, and I was 
angry that she could think or care for any one else. 
By-and-by our child came, and for a little while I 
| had some vague thought of forsaking my old ways 
‘and beginning a new life. But the good impulse 
soon died out, and when my mother went to Atlanta 
| to her brother, who had offef@d her a home as long 
as she lived, and I went back to Baltimore, where I 
had lived the year previous to my marriage, I soon 
fell into the old habits and associations, and grew 
more reckless than ever. I lost at play until I was 
' deeply in debt; I drank to forget my poverty, which 
grew every day deeper and deeper, and Mary’s white 
face grew to be such a continual reproach to me that 
| I became possessed of an insane desire to get away 
from it. I had a friend, a man worth his hundreds 
of thousands, who offered to relieve me of my family, 
pay all my debts, and give me a full purse to take me 
anywhere I wished to go, if I would give up all claim 
, to my wife. At first the proposition shocked me, 


I don’t know what Mrs. Gordon saw in _ but I soon grew apparently more anxious for it than 


he. I think I lost all moral conceptions, and seeing 
only disgrace and starvation for us both, resolved 
| Upon this shameful and cowardly course. By chance 
this same Roger Arnold, whom I had never met, 
| overheard the conversation between myself and Fair- 
| child on the subject, and followed us when we went 
|out. There were hard words and a blow, ending in 
| my challenging him toa duel. I purposely met him 
| before the appointed hour, and all the hate I had 
nourished for him before culminated then and there. 
| I had resolved that he never should leave that field 
| ative. But he was more fiery than I thought, and in 
answer to some taunting speech of mine he felled me 
tothe ground. When I recovered consciousness, I 
found myself on board a small sloop, and Fairchild 
standing beside me. I still felt weak aud dizzy, and 
readily agreed to his proposition. Arnold had fied, 
he said, believing me to be dead. My family would 
believe the same, as no one saw him bring me away. 
I could go wherever I pleased—and he put a weill- 


filled pocket-book in my hand—only keep away from 


that immediate locality. 


“*T very readily accepted this way out of my diffi- 
culties, the more readily because he would think be 
had murdered me, and I knew enough of the man 
to know it would embitter all his future life. I 
gloated over this thought, and closed my heart to all 
thought of wife or child. I went South, living a 
wandering, dissolute life, and, until my mother’s 
death, some ten years after, scarcely permitting my- 
self to think of the past. Before she died she told me 
that she had heard from the North, and Mary and 
the child were both dead. There wasa little season 
of remorse, my old love revived and I saw myself as 
1 was, and cursed my beartlessness and baseness 
most bitterly. Then I went back to New Orleans, 
and when the war opened, joined a regiment and 
ser ved through the entire campaign. At the return 
of peace I felt an uncontrollable desire to come North 
again. 

“¢The flercer passions of my nature had burned 
themselves out, and a dead pain lay on my heart, 
My uncle in Atlanta sent for me abcut this time, and 
80 1 abandoned the idea of going North, and stayed 
with him two years, at the end of which time be 
died, leaving me three thousand dollars in his will. 
Two months afterward I came to Wilmington, where 
I bad a cousin named Hosmer, a man of wealth and 
standing in the community. He had several cbil- 
dren, ail bright and intelligent save Robert, the eld- 
est. He was not as smart, though his father’s money 
kept him up wonderfolly, and he managed to pass 
for a good deal more than he was. Here I made the 
acquaintance of a young lady, a Miss Edgerly who 
lived in the neighborhood. She was gay, beautiful 
and charmingly agreeable. I grew more and more 
interested in her, and my cousin one day suggested 
that I should marry and settle down. I had now reach- 
ed middle life, and it was time I began to look out a 
little for old age. I hardly dared believe Miss Edgerly 
would look with favor on me, but to my delight and 
surprise she did, and the day was fixed for our mar- 
riage. 

“ ‘About a week previous to its consummation, I 
went up to Cape May on alittle matter of business. 
I mentioned incidentally that I was about to marry 
@ Miss Figerly. 

‘*6« Of Norfolk?” my friend asked quickly. 

« 6 Mo, of Wilmington.” 

**¢«] wonder if she is any related to Captain Dick 
Edgerly who used to run the Sylph between New 
York and Norfolk thirty-five or forty years ago? 
There has quite a little romance turned up lately in 
which he had a hand, though not much to his credit. 
There was an English attorney on to Norfolk to look 
it up the other day. It seems somebody stole a child 
which was in the way of some property, and brought 
it to America. Wishing to get clear of it, be gave 
Captain Dick two hundred dollars to take it. Edgerly 
took the money and the child, and brought the child, 
— little girl of two years or thereabouts—to Mar- 
gery Conner’s and left it, and strangely enough, for- 
got to ever call for it. Margery kept her awhile, and 
then gave her to one Arnold—another sea captain— 
who lived somewhere inland, [ don’t just know 
where. What ever became of her nobody hereabouts 
knows. It would be a nice thing for her if they did, 
for there’s a matter of fifty thousand pounds waiting 
for her over the water. I heard the story up at Nor- 
folk, but nobody there knew of Edgerly’s ever hav- 
ing-a child given him, and so the English chap-had 
gone away no wiser than he came.” 

“*T hardly know how I got away from that house. 
My brain was in a whirl of tamultacus thought. 
That my poor, wronged Mary was the stolen child I 
knew at once, for I had often enough heard the story 
of her adoption by Arnold, as well as the woman’s 
name who had given her tohim. I went home ina 
little fever of excitement. Could J, ae Mary’s hus- 
band inherit this fortane? I asked myself over and 
over. I believed that I could, and that night I told 
Sybil the whole story. She seemed greatly pleased, 
and we sat up late planning for a trip to England, 
and Sybil was so beaatifal, ber eyes were so brilliant 
and her cheeks so crimson, that I was more in love 
with her than ever, and could bardly wait for the 
morrow to cali her mine. Well, we were married at 
nine o’clock, and spent the day at my cousin’s, though 
Robert, oddly enough, would not come into the house 
all day. Sybil went upto Mrs. Prince’s, where she 
had been stopping, after tea, refasing to let me ac- 
company her with a little air of wilifalness which I 
had noticed once or twice before. After she had been 
gone an hour I grew uneasy; another hour and I 
was anxious, and started for Mrs. Prince’s. I found 
her quite alone—Sybil bad not been there! Nearly 
wild, | flew back to Mr. Hosmer’s who was nearly as 
much agitated as I. Bat all search proved unavail- 
ing, and Mrs. Prince discovered that a portion of her 
wardrobe was missing, and one thing after another 
revealed the fact that she had gone purposely. I 
was desperate for a few days, and have very little re- 
membrance of what occurred. Then I went back to 
New Orleans, and plunged into something of my 
olden dissipation. Bat it had lost its zest, and again 
I turned my face North. Here I learned, incident- 
ally, that Roger Arnold lived in Illinois, and I be- 
came possessed of an insane desire to look in that 
man’s face once more. My old jealousy and hatred 
had died out, and I only thought of him now as her 
friend, for I knew—I had always known—that he was 
her true, and only true, friend. I started for the 
West, sought out the home of this Arnold, and look- 
ing in at the window saw him, older, graver, sadder, 
but anmistakably the same man who had struck me 





to the ground that morning in Baltimore. I saw the 





old 

anywhere about the house which was left there 
} twenty years before by a Mrs. Fleming, stating that 

I was her son, and as she was dead, I felt a natural 

desire to see anything that had once belonged to my 

mother. The kind woman looked at me through her 

glasses, and exclaimed: 

“* Do tell if you’re the little Johnnie that liked red 
apples so well?’ 
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white terror in his face, and I knew he had seen and | 
recognized me; but a little of the old feeling flamed | 
upin my beart, and I said, ‘‘ [ will not let him know,” 
and so I hurried away, and the next morning found | 
me on my way East again. On rcturning to Norfolk, | 
I learned that a man from the West had been there 
inquiring in regard to this missing beir, and from ; 
something he had let drop it was underst od that a | 
young man named Everett was probably the person | 
who would inherit the property, as his mother, long 
since dead, was very likely the stolen heir. The 
whole truth flashed across me at once—my child was 
not dead! The excitement threw me into a fever, 
but as soon as I could sit up, I started, determined to 
find my son, tell him all I knew of the affair, beg his 
forgiveness, and die.’ 

“There was the end of the man’s story, brokenly 
and disconnectedly told. How much of it was true, 
and how much the raving of delirium, of course I 
had no means of judging, for he had wandered at in- 
tervals all night, and the morning. fuund bim still 
worse. I was not willing to leave him, and I felt, if 
his story was correct, those whom it so intimately 
concerned should know it. The doctor thought his 
recovery very doubtful, and after a little considera- 
tion I decided to send at once for Alice, and then 
leave the matter to her jndgment after she bad heard 
the story. LT imagined if there was any such trouble 
on the mind of her fether sho would be more likely 
to know it than any one. I was right, ax the sequel 
proved, and beside, she proved such an efticient nurse 
that to-day she ventured to take her patient home.” 

As John Fleming paused, there was a light, airy 
step under the windows, and then the door swung 
open, and Sybil Edgerly stood in the doorway. She 
gave one swift glance at the strange tableau: Vida 
with burning cheeks and eyes; Mra. Arnold kneeling 
by her husband, the traces of tears on her face; Alice 
with flaming eyes and blood-red cheeks holding her 
fathor’s hand in bers; Dake, pale with some strange 
excitement that burned only in his eyes; and then, 
passing by John Fleming. her eyes rested on the 
pale, dark-bearded face of Frederic Everett, and her 
own grew suddenly white, and she involuntarily 
grasped the door for support. 

* O Sybil, mv wife! did I deserve such treatment 
at your hands?”’ Everett cried passionately, rising to 
his feet and taking a step towards her. Bnt his 
strength failed, and he tottered and sank into a 
chair. 

He had not known that she was there—they had 
hesitated about teiling him, fearing it would retard 
his recovery, and Alice was so anxious for him to 
meet her father— and the shock quite unnerved him. 
He still held out his hands to her, and bis white, im- 
ploring face was enough to touch a heart of stone. 
But Sybil Edgerly, the light and color flaming back 
into her face, said, coldly: 

**You area little mistaken, that is all. I never 
was your wife, for I have been married to Robert 
Hosmer these six years. He was not of age at the 
time, and Mr. Hosmer senior made some trouble, and 
we finally compromised matters by my stil! continu- 
ing as Miss Edgerly, he allowing me a yearly portion 
for my silence, while I was to have the opportunity 
of marrying whenever I could better myself.” 

Duke's eyes fairly flamed as he turned toward her. 
Her ovn drooped a little, and her lips quivered. 
Then she gaid, recklessly: 

‘You want an exciting jinale to your little drama, 
and I don’t mind giving it to you. I knew when Mr. 
Everett toll me of the fortune in England, just whom 
it belonged to, although I did not know of this Fiem- 
ing, or Waldemer, or whatever his name may happen 
to be,” with a little fiery glance at John. “TI re- 
membered hearing Martin Denslow tell of the woman 
and child lost on the prairie, the death of the woman, 
her name, and the name of her child, also the fact 
that the child, who was by this time a young man— 
for it had happened years ago, during the visit of Mr. 
Denslow to his brother, that the woman was found — 
lived with the Mr. Arnold who, it was rumored, had 
shot the boy’s father ina duel. My father had been 
in Baltimore soon after, and heard the story, and I 
remembered hearing him talk of it several years after 
with my mother, and once I heard him tell the story 
of the child given him by the Englishman, with 
which you so pleasantly entertained me once upon a 
time,” bowing mockingly to John Fleming. 

“And you came out here toentrap and marry Duke 

Sverett—you already the bride of his father?” 

**] tell you I was not his wife,” she interrupted, 
hotly. 

“But he thought you so,”? Fleming continued; 
‘and you would have been if you had not leafned 
that the son was the richer, and therefore the most 
protitable party.” 

**You have a charmingly plain way of putting 
things.—Thank you, yes. 1 did come out here in- 
tending to marry Duke Everett,” she answered, de- 
tiantly. 

** But by your own admission you are not free.” 

**OQ, I forgot to mention—poor Robert died two 
months ago. I havo failed every way, but I am not 
quite cast down. I wish you all joy of your good 


fortune—you see I am not envious—and dare to} 


prophesy that mine is nearer than you suppose.” 

With a low bow she turned quietly away, ran down 
the path to where ‘‘ Dart” stood pawing the turf, 
stepped lightly on the*block and into the saddle, and 
rode away like the wind, the scarlet ribbons of her 
hat fluttering gayly in the breeze. 

‘*Vida, my darling,” said Duke, impulsively, ‘I 
have loved you only through all this terrible farce. 
At first I thought you cared for John, here, and that 
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was doing I bad aaked her to marryme. But I never ; one will ever know. The first act of the new admin- | rare curiosities, and at fabulous prices. When Pom- 
cared for her, only as she bewitched me with her | istration, however, was to pack off Mr. and Mrs. | pey returned to Rome, in the year sixty-two before 


specious arts. Now I detest and despise her most , 
thoroughly, and am as thoroughly ashamed of mf | 
own folly and weakness, Can you ever forgive me, 
and respect me after it all, Vida?’’ he asked, eagerly, | 
looking down into the pretty, changeful face. 

**] think I can, dear Dake,” ehe whispered, shyly, 
“for L love you.” 

And then Duke, quite regardless of the rest of the 
family, drew her into his arms and held her blushing 
face close to his heart, despite the little resistances 
and remopstrances she made. 

There was a long consultation afterward, and many | 
questions asked and answered: but Alice saw how | 
sad and hopeless one face looked, and ber heart grew | 
very tender and pitiful toward him, he seemed so 
forlorn and alone. And so when all the rest were 
engaged she drew bim quietly out, and walked with 
him to the little grave on the river bank, and when 
he reproached himself for his sins and the wicked- 
ness of his wasted lite, she spoke to bim cheerfully 
and Ifopefally of peace, and rest, and forgiveness for 
all who repent. She pictured the pleasant future, 
when, the past atoned for, he should be at last happy 
and content. For he must always stay with them, 
she said, gravely. And listening to her hopefal 
words he grew calm, and even smiled cheerfully in 
her bright, earnest face, and called ber an ‘angel of 
conselation,” and walked back more steadily than he 
bad come: but he was tired and weak, and soon went 
to the pleasant little room looking out upon the 
dreamy river and the quiet grave. Paseing his door 
a little after, Alice heard a faint, broken ‘‘God be 
merciful to me asinner!” and with dim eyes and 
soit ateps she crept carefully away. 

She paused on the threshold of the sitting-room. 
Her mother was kneeling at her father’s side, her 
eyes resting lovingly upon his face—that dear face 
from which the weary shadow had lifted at last. 

* Dear Roger, forgive mo,” she was saying, * but I 
could think of nothing else when you sent her the 
money, and then when you cared so for Duke after 
you found he was her child. It made me unhappy 
sometimes, but I strnggled against it—”’ 

‘*My dear wifel” he said, Kissing the little band 
that fluttered over his hair. 

** But now I shall never be unhappy, or sorry, or 
homesick again,” swiling brightly through her 
tears. 

“And Plymouth Rock, Aggie?” he asked play- 
folly. 

** 1 can forget even that, now, dear Roger.” 

Alice had not been perceived, and so she slipped 
silently away, only to run squarely upon Duke and 
Vida in most suspicious proximity. She turned 
away, laughing, and stepped out upon the doorstep. 

“I believe there is no place for me,” she said, half 
aloud. 

A pair of strong arms ewept about her, and a low, 
thrilling voice said: 

** Here, Allie, for all time, if you will but take it.” 

* But, John, are you quite sure—” 

‘*T am sure that all other loves are but idle chaff | 
to the pure, deep, strong love I have for you, my 
pure Alice. I know now why I bore my rejection so 
heroically a few weeks ago. It was not love that 
went. Alice, lcok in my face.” 

She litted her head and turned her face toward his. | 
The light from the window streamed out and shone. 
full upon it. The red lips were dewy and tremulous, , 
and the dark eyes were luminous with soft fires. | 





* Thank God!” he said, solemnly. ‘O Alice! my 
bride—my love!’ And the strong arms fulded more | 
closely the yielding form, and the waters flashed | 
dreamily on the swarded shore, and the calm No- 
vember moon looked down and blessed this pure, true 
union. 

But while happiness and content filled and blessed 
80 many hearts, and sweet dreams floated through 
the silent hours, anoth¢ step stole in—a thief in the 
night—and glided through the closed doors; and 
when the morning sunshine came up over the prairie, 
glinting the pale marble by the river-side, and looked 
into the pleasant chamber, it shone on a calm, still 
face, with the seal of the invisible angel upon the 
faintly-smiling lips. 

Frederic Everett was dead, and there was another 
grave by the river-side, and another joy in heaven, 
fur one more sinner had repented. 

A day or two afterward, Jack Early—who was 
about as happy as a man could well be and live, since 
he had been informed of the affair between Juhn and 
Alice—came in swinging his hat and cheering like a 
lunatic. 

“0, I shall bust—I know I shall!” he gasped. 
“‘ Marthy, have you got any peppermint? Give me 
sunthin, dul” 

* Jack Early, 1 am ashamed of you!’’ Martha said, 
| reprovingly. ‘I shouldn’t think you was more’n 
ten years old.” 

‘* Well, I do feel pretty young, that’sa fact. When 
aman like Mark Denslow marries a gay little filly 
like that Edgerly, it nat’rally makes us old fellows 
feel like looking up.” 

** John Early,” his wife said, solemnly, ‘“* you don’t 
pretend to say Mark has married her.” ~ 

** Why, yes I do, my old girl. Here, Marthy, give 
a feller a kiss, wont you?” catching his wife’s arm as 
she went by with a pan of milk, causing a sudden de- 
cline in that article. 

‘© You deserve to have your ears boxed,” she ex- 
claimed, yet smiling in spite of her vexation. 


| sharing equally, one as the son, and the other as the 


Martin Denslow, and it is fair to presume there will 
be other changes, if not improvements. 

Mr, Arnold went to England with Duke and John 
Fleming--or, more properly, John Waldemer—and 


| letters have already been received of the successful | 


settlement of the Waldewer estates, John and Duke | 


grandson, of John Waldemer and Mary Kennels- 
worth. 

The pleasant little home on the prairie is nnder- 
going some quite important repairs, and Mrs. Arnold, 





Alice, and Vida are on a visit East. Mr. Arnold, and 
John, and Duke are to join them there in a few 
weeks, and then Alice and Vida are to be married in 
dear old Plymouth, with the murmur of her pines, 
and the low plash of her restless waves falling like a 
pleasant benediction upon their union, making it, in 
Agnes Arnolu’s estimation, at least, a hundred-fuld 
dearer and more sacred. 

But never any more, by Eastern sea or Western 
wild, shall fall upon the hearts so long o’erclouded 
the fateful SHADOW OF A WRONG, 
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The first people who appear to have allotted the 
day into portions were the Assyrians, who invonted 
the water clock, ata period too remote for precise 
calculation. All we know for certain is, that the ap- 
paratus existed before the overthrow of the first As- 
syrian empire by Arbaces and Belesis, in the year 
759 B ©., for we find by the tradition of early Persian 
authors that the ure of it was general in Nineveh 
under the reign of Phul, better known as Sardana- 
palus the Second, the first monarch of the second 
Assyrian empire. Tbis water-clock was nothing 
more than a brass veasel of cylindrica! shape, holding 
several gallons of water. A very small hole was 
bored in one of its sides, through which the liquid 
was allowed to trickle; and it was calculated that 
the vessel could empty itself about five or six times 
inaday. Under the reign of Phul, the royal palace 
ot Nineveh, and each of the principal districts of the 
city, possessed a water-clock of the same shape and 
capacity. They were filled together, or as nearly as 
possible together, at the signal of a watchman sta- 
tioned aloft on a tower to proclaim the rising of the 
sun, and they remained all day in the keeping of offi- 
cials, whose business it was to fill them as soon as 
they became empty. There was a regular staff of 
criers employed in connection with each of the time 
offices, and as often as the water-clocks were replen- 
ished they spread through the streets shouting out 
the fact tor the benefit of the townspeople. In this 
way a sort of rough computation of the flight of time 
was held. The intervals between the filling and 
emptying of the vessels were called “ watches,” and 
were, probably, of two anda half hours’ duration. 
But it is hard to suppose that the water-clocks kept 
very steady pace with each other; the difficulty of 
making by hand vessels of exactly the same size, of 
drilling them with holes of precisely the same diam- 
eter, and of supplying them with water of just the 
sane density, must have given rise to even more 
irregularity in the working of these machines than 
exists at present in the movements of our city clocks; 
those clocks of which Charles Lamb said that they 
allowed him to walk from the Strand to Temple Bar 
in no time, and gain five minutes! 

The water-clock, or clepsydra, continued to remain 
in its primitive condition for many centuries; and it 
was not until the invention of the sun-dial at Alex- 
andria, five hundred and fifty-eight years before 
Christ, that it underwent any improvement. About 
that time, however, an Egyptian, of Memphis, added 
a dial with a hand to the clepsydra. The hand re- 
volved on a pivot, and communicated with a string 
which was fastened to a float. As the water leaked 
out the float fell with it, and the tension of the string 
caused the hand to move round with slight, spas- 
modic jerks, something like those of the second-hand 
on a watch of inferior make. ‘This reform, merito- 
rious enough in theory, proved somewhat deficient 
in practice; for the old difficulty about getting the 
clocks to keep step was doubled or trebled when the 
system became complicated with dial, needle, string 
and float. Toensure simultaneous action, the string, 
or wire, of the different clocks ought to have been of 
the same length and force; the needles also ought to 
have been of a size, and set on pivots exactly similar 

in point of height and circumference. And when all 
this had been obtained, there was still the question 
as to how to make float and string, string and needle, 
act in perfect unison. Often, through rust, or some 
other cause, the needle must have proved obdurate 
to the faint tug of the string, and the float, in con- 
sequence, have remained suspended in mid-air; 
whereupon, of course, the dial became mute, and 
Egyptians, who disliked innovations, must have 


drawbacks, the improvement was a very valuable 
one, if for no other reason than that it prepared the 
way for further changes, and led to the perfecting of 
the clepsydra by the substitution of a system of dent- 
ed wheels for that already in use. The wheels were 
set at work on the water-milil principle, and the ad- 
dition of a second needle to the dial allowed the 
clock to mark the fractions of the different ‘* watch- 
es.’ This was the ne plus u/tra as far as the clep- 
sydra was concerned; it dates from two hundred 





And so it was. Miss Edgerly had been foiled on all 





_ me desperate, and before I was aware what I 


sides; only this one chance remained, and she had 
taken it, but just how she managed it probably no 


and fifty years before Christ, and Egypt, which had 


Christ, from triumphing over Tigranes, Antiochus, 
and Mithridates, one of the most valuable trophies 
he brought with him from the treasures of the King 
of Pontus was a clepsydra, marking the hours and 
minutes according to the method of horology in use 
at Rome. The cylinder which served as receptacle 
for the water was of gold, as was also the dial-plate., 
The hands were studded with small rubies, and each 
of the ciphers that denoted the twenty four hours 
was cut out of a sapphire. It must have been of 
enormous size, for the cylinder only needed replen- 
ishing once aday. The Romans had never seen any- 
thing like it, and when Pompey caused it to be set 
up in the chief hali of the capitol, it needed a strong 


| guard of soldiers to protect it against the indiscreet 


curiosity of the mob. 
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VALUABLE HINTS. 


We take the following from a new magazine called 
‘* Good Health,”’ published in Boston: 

Bleeding from the nose, in young persons, is often 

an exterior sign of a tendency to consumption. It is 
not always so, though it often precedes this disease. 
It is probably owing to an uneqval circulation, ora 
proper balance of it. between the arteries and the 
veins. In childhood this inequality aff.cts the ves- 
sels of the head, and blood flows from the nostrils; 
after the age of puberty, from the lungs, in the form 
of hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. It is usually 
among the feeble, or indolent and weakly, that we 
find these periodical nose-bleedings. It seems to in- 
dicate a want of constitutional vigor. Hence farm- 
ers, sailors, porters, ship carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and those engaged in the hardier occupations, are 
seldom subject to hemorrhage from the nose. . 
The spitting of blood, another precursor of con- 
sumption, has been said, though very erroneously, to 
be peculiar to young persons of dark eyes and dark 
hair. It doubtless is more frequent in such, but by 
no means limited to them. Neither is this always a 
sign of approaching consumption. We have known 
many young persons raise blood for several years, 
who lived to advanced age; and others who lived 
many years, and though now dead, did not die of 
consumption. ’ : 
The writer, in early youth, raised blood for several 
years, and had a sister who did the same; and though 
we were both considered fair candidates for this dis- 
ease, we have lived more than threescore years, and, 
by a good Providence, are now in better health than 
we wero when young. 
A companion of my youth, of biue eyes, too, rnised 
blood during our whole college course; and, though 
now deceased, lived in comfortable health for more 
than thirty years after graduation. I could name 
many other very similar cases; so that, though spit- 
ting of blood, in youth, is a very common precursor 
of consumption, yet those who are subjected to it 
have no reason to despair of a long life,—as a feeling 
of despair will only aid in bringing on the dreaded 
disease. All the external signs of consumption here 
named, sometimes fail, and the person, by care and 
good nursing, lives to an advanced age. 

We owe so much to the sun, that it is no wonder 
the ancient Syrians, and many other nations, wor- 
shipped this great luminary or day-king. As the sun 
seemed to dispense the greatest blessings they re- 
ceived, it-was natural for them, knowing no other 
god, to sacrifice to him. 

Sunshine gives life, health, color and beauty. 
Without it these die. With it they come forth. An 
experiment was made a few years since, to ascertain 
some of the effects of the absence of the sun in the 
narrow and dark streets of London, aid it was as- 
certained that there were nearly twice as many blind 
persons on the side of a street where the sun never 
shone, as there were where it looked in only occa- 
sionally. No man can live away from the sun and 
be healthy. 

We have, within a year or two, been flooded with 
articles upon ‘“‘ Sunshine,” “ Sun-treatment,” ‘* Sun- 
baths,” amd the like, as though these were new 
things,—as new as though the sun had never shined 
before! But the sun did shine on our fathers, and 
shone on them so mtich more than it has upon the 
present generation, that they were much more 
healthy, and lived many years longer. There are 
certain problems that come round as regularly as 
measles or small-pox, and are discussed and present- 
ed to the public by reformers, as though no one had 
ever heard of them before. Wendell Phillips’s lec- 
ture on “‘ The Lost Arts” should be heard by all such 
discoverers at least once a year. 

Our old ancestor (we remember it well) used to sun 
himself by the hour for many years. He reached the 
great age of ninety-seven; and his father, who was 
equally a worshipper of the sun, and basked daily in 
his rays, lived one hundred years. 

There is one excuse for rehashing often these old 


| ideas, and serving them up afresh, to wit: the for- 
shrugged their shoulders. But, notwithstanding its | 


getfulness of mankind, and the necessity of “line 
upon line ” in all matters pertaining to health. 

But, it may be added, the best way to take a sun- 
bath, for those in health, is a long, gentle walk in 
his rays; and, for a feeble person, to lie down, away 
from the wind, and where the full powers of the sun 
are to be felt. This is very simple, and open to all. 
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What a strange thing is custom! Throw one glove 








become the great mart of the new timepieces, ex- 
ported them to the different countries of the East as 


at a man, you insult him; throw two, you make him 
a present. 
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Still, few are disposed to try it,—especially the walk. 
This is what lazy, and consequently short-lived peo- | 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
CANZONETTA. 
My Love is not for Thee. 





BY CHARLES A. PHILLIPS. 


I've watched the sun-gilt cloudlets fade 
Out of the western sky; 

And though I knew their beauty dead 
I have not breathed a sigh. 

3ut all the sunshine of my heart, 

That lingered pure and free, 

With those sad words of thine depart— 
* My love is not for thee."’ 





I’ve seen the friends of many years 
Lain in their final sleep; 

And though I've felt the pangs of grief, 
Alas! I could not weep. 

But now the tears unbidden flow, 
Tears sadly swect to me, 

There lingers still that weight of woe— 
** My love is not for thee."’ 


I've loved the flowers thy hands have pressed, 
Though all their fragrance fled; j 
The memory of thy face shall be 
A star above my head. 
Its rays shall guide my feet the way 
To all eteraity ; 
That He, the Master, shall not say 
** My love is not for thee.”’ 


TIME RECKONING. 


A century after the final overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, the habit of reckoning by hours and minutes 
had completely disappeared from Western Europe. 
One by one every vestige of art and science disap- 
peared, and, had it not been for the kingdoms of the 
East, which kept the flames of science just flickering 
whilst the West was in darkness, our present system 
of horology would have fallen into complete abey- 
ance. It was the famous Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun- 
al-Raschid, who restored the old water-clock to Eu- 
rope. In the year 807 he sent a magnificent clepsy- 
dra as a token of friendship to Charlemagne; but it 
seems that the present was looked upon as a thing to 
be rather admired than copied, for we find no men- 
tion of any water-clocks of French make until the 
reign of Philip, contemporary of William the Con- 
queror. Perhaps the reason of this is that the sand- 
glass (sablier) had been invented in France shortly 
before the accession of Charlemagne, and that-this 
last contrivance was judged more handy and simple 
than the other. 

The first sablier was made by the man who re- 
invented the blowing of glass, after the secret had 
been lost for some centuries. He was a monk of 
Chartres, named Luitprand, and the sand-glass he 
made was the exact prototype of all those that have 
been manufactured since. It consisted of two recep- 
tacles of pear like shape joined by their slender ends. 
When the sand had all run out from one into the 
other, the lower glass was turned uppermost and 
kept in that position till empty. Shortly after he 
had received the gift of Haroun-al Raschid, Charle- 
magne caused a monster sablier to be made with the 
horal divisions marked on the outside by thin lines 
of red paint. This was the first hour-glass. It re- 
quired to be turned’over once only in twelve hours, 
and, if it was blown with anything like the care which 
modern hour-giasses are, it must have kept time with 
as much precision as the best of lever clocks. In- 
deed, it is not rare to hear people declare, even now- 
a-days, that the hour-glass is the best timepiece that 
was ever invented. 

Whilst France was thys showing to the front in mat- 
ters of science, Old England, with true conservative 
instinct, was still marking time in a host of anti- 
quated, inconvenient ways. Neither did our ances- 
tors betray any greater disposition to adopt the 
French inventions than we do in these days, when it 
is a question of taking up some good reform that 
comes to us from abroad. King Alfred, who reigned 
from 872 to 900, must certainly have heard speak of 
the hour-glass; it is even very probable that he pos- 
sessed one of his own, for the monks and pilgrims, 
who were continually travelling to and fro between 
England and France, would not have allowed a whole 
century to elapse, without bringing a specimen of the 
new invention to this country. And yet Alfred de- 
vised a method of computing time by the means of 
arushlight set ina lantern. Anything more unsat- 
isfactory and more expensive than this it was impos- 
sible to imagine. A-rushlight, in those days, must 
have cost two or three pence of our money; and, as 
the process of refining tallow had not then been dis- 
covered, there were no means whatever of reckoning 
how long one of these luminaries would take in burn- 
ing. One might very well flicker and splutter for an 
hour, whilst a second was just as likely to flame away 
in ten minutes. It was not till the reign of Edward 
the Confessor (1041-1066) that the use of the hour- 
glass became pretty general in England; and the 
first water-clock seen in this kingdom was one 
brought from France by Richard Cour de Lion, a 
few years after he ascended the throne. 

We must now skip two centuries, during which 
horology-*made no sensible progress, and come to the 
| reign of Charles the Fifth of France, when the first 





real clock was set up. This was in the year 1374. The | 


maker was one Henri de Vic, an Arab, who had been 
converted to Christianity. This clock was a monster 
machine, weighing five hundred weight. It was 
moved by weights, was possessed of a horizontal lev- 
er, and provided with a bell to toll the time. There 
is a fall description of it in Froissart. It was put 
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up in the round tower of the royal palace (now the 

Palais de Justice). and attracted enormous crowds 

every day for several months after it had been erect- 

ed. The maker received a pension of a hundred 

crowns of gold for life, and wasennobled. He is the 

first artificer upon whom this distinction was ever 

conferred in France. 

From this time the making of large clocks for pub- 

lic edifices was carried on very extensively over Eu- 

rope; but it was not until the beginning of: the six- 

teenth century: that small clocks were made for 
apartments. The first we know of came from Flor- 

ence, in 1518, as a.present from Jalio di Medici (after- 
wards Pope Clement the Seventh) to Francis the 
First of France. It was also in this same sixteenth 
century that horology was first applied to astrono- 
tuical calculations by Purbach, in 1500. In 1560, the 
Danish astronomer, Tycho-Brahe, the teacher of the 
great Kepler, set up in his magnificent observatory of 
Craniesburg a clock which marked both the minutes 
and the seconds. 

The invention of watches had preceded by a few 
years that of small clocks, Our ideas of a primitive 
watch are always associated with a turnip; but it 
was not until the seventh century, when the Scotch- 
man, Graham, invented the cylindrical escapement, 
that watches assumed this respectable but inconve- 
nient shape. At first they affected all sorts of fancy 
forms, such as those of acorns, olives, walnuts and 
crosses. They cost fabulous sums of money, and 
were generally worn as pendants hanging by a gold 
chain from ladies’ bracelets. Claude, wife of Francis 
the First, had one so small that it was set in a ring. 

Popular tradition ascribes the invention of watches 
to Peter Hele of Nuremberg, in the year 1490. But 
then it is a notorious fact that King Robert of Scot- 
land possessed one, so far back as the year 1310. The 
only way in which we can account for this discre- 
pancy is by the supposition that watches were origin- 
ally invented by a Scotchman, but that the maker 
died suddenly without promulgating his secret. Ger- 
man watches were not introduced to the English 
court until 1597. The first seen in England was 
worn by the beautiful Lady Arabella Stuart. 

Itis to Hugens of Zulichem that the greatest, we 
might almost say the last, progress in the art of horol- 
ogy isdue. But Hugens only caught up the idea 
that had first occurred to the great Galileo. Every 
one knows tie story of the lamp suspended to the 
vault of the cathedral of Pisa, the osciliation of which 
caused the astronomer to reflect that the isochronal 
movements of pendulums might well be applied to 
the measuring of time. Galileo was only a boy when 
he stood watching the cathedral lamp swirg; but 
many years after, that is in 1630, the thougit came 
into his head again, and he drew up a plan on paper 
for the making of a pendulum clock. His invention 
went no further, however, and the honor of put- 
ting his theories into practice was reserved for 
Hugeus, who, in 1657, forwarded to the States Gen- 
eral of Holland tbe description of a timepiece, con- 
structed on the new principles. 1lts perfection lay in 
the introduction of the pendulum and of the spiral 
main-spring. The name of Hugens deserves to be 
remembered, for his poudulum clock is the most ad- 
mirable, and yet the most simple machine that has 
ever been invented. 

The invention of spring pocket watches, such as we 
now wear, is owing to the Englishman Hooke; it 
dates from 1658; and eighteen years after this, in the 
year 1676, the first repeating watch was made at Am- 
sterdam. From this time until the present century, 
when chronometers and stop-watches were invented, 
the science of: horology received no further develop- 
ments; neither do we well see how it can receive 
any, unless some future Hele or some future Hugens 
discover a method of making clocks go by electricity 
without giving us the trouble of winding. 

In these days it is a mooted point as to which is 
the best country in which to buy a watch or clock. 
In the last century it was universally admitted that 
the watches of Geneva were unrivalled, whilst the 
sculptured wooden-case clocks made in the Hartz 
mountains of Germany had the reputation of being 
the surest goers, as well as the most valuable in point 
of artistic merit. Now-a-days, however, Genova, 
from wishing to make too cheaply, has somewhat 
lost her prestige for makiug well, and Swiss watches 
have come to be looked upon with some disfavor, 
especially in England. 


OUR ESTIMATE OF OTHERS. 


There are fulks who can never look at any one 
else in theirown walk of life without some latent 
reference to themselves. They instantly institute a 
comparison. And this introduces a disturbing ele- 
ment, which makes their estimate of the other per- 
son of no value. They are looking on the other per- 
son through spectacles strongly tinged with groen; 
perhaps with yellow. If you desire to furm a sound 
and right estimate of any one whose work is the 
same as yours, or who may be regarded as & com- 
petitor for the same kind of standing, you must for the 
time forget yourself altogether. But there are peo- 
ple who have it not in them to form an impersonal 
and unselfish estimate of another. They never think 
that the other man is six feet high, or seven, as the 
case may be; but that he is so many inches taller or 
shorter than they are. They never think that the 
man is a very clever man, or a very stupid man; bat 
that he is not so clever as they are, or stupider than 
they are. Such are the human beings who are discon- 
certed unless they are recognized as cock of the walk. 
In selecting their associates, they do not want equal 








companions but humble attendants. 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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GRAND LODGE OF MAINE. 


At a meeting of the Grand Lodge of Maine, in 
Portland, last week, the Committee on returns re- 
ported from every Lodge in the State. There are 
148 Lodges, with 10,042 members, and 437 non-aflil- 
iated. There have been 1341 initiated during the 
year. 

The following brethren were elected officers of the 
Grand Lodge for the ensuing year: 

John H. Lynde, of Bangor, Grand Master. 

David Winthrop, East Winthrop, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

T. R. Simonton, Camden, Senior Grand Warden. 
John W. Ballou; Bath, Junior Grand Warden. 
Moses Dodge, Portland, Grand Treasurer. 

Ira Berry, Portland, Grand Secretary. 

The following are the oflicers elected by the Grand 
Chapter: 

Joseph Pearson Gill, 
Priest. - 
Nathan Woodbury, Skowhegan, Deputy Grand 
High Priest. 

Lemuel Bradford, Bangor, Grand King. 

Stephen J. Young, Brunswick, Grand Scribe. 
A.M. Burten, Portland, Grand Treasurer. 

Ira Berry, Grand Secretary. 
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GRAND COMMANDERY OF MAINE. 


At a meeting of the Grand Commandery of Maine 
at Portland, last week, the following Sir Knights 
were elected to oftice: 

Sir Charles H. McLellan, Bath, E. Grand Com- 
mander. 

Sir Wm. P. Preble, Portland, Deputy Grand Com- 
mander, 

Sir H. H. Dickey, Lewiston, Grand Generalissimo. 

Sir Silas Alden, Bangor, Captain General, 

Sir James EC. Sawyer, Bath, Prelate, 

Sir Charles Fobes, Portland, Treasurer. 

Sir Ira Berry, Grand Recorder. 
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Lewiston, Grand High 
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NASHUA, N. H. 

The annual conclave of St. George Commandery 
No. 8, was held last week at Nashua, N. H. The 
following ofticers were elected and installed for the 
ensuing year: 

Sir Dana Sargent, E. C, 

Sir Hiram D. Wood, G. 

Sir Edward Parker, C. G. 

Sir John D. Chandler, 8S. W. 

Sir Milton A. Taylor, J. W. 

Sir Daniel R. Marshall, Treasurer, 
Sir Jacob D. March, Recorder. 
Sir John C. Knowles, St. B. 

Sir M. V. B. Greene, Sw. B. 

Sir Charles M. Baldwin, W. 

Sir Daniel F. Runnels, 1st Guard. 
Sir Rufas Fitzgerald, 2.1 Guard. 
Sir John A. Spalding, 3.1 Guard, 
Sir Nathan A. Foster, Sentinel. 


ABINGTON, MAss.—By a dispensation from the 
Grand Master of the Grand Council of Mass., a Coun- 
cil of Select and Royal Masters have been formed at 
Abington, to be known as Abington Council, and the 
following officers have been appointed: S. N. Dyer, 
Jr., M.I. Grand Master; Dr. H. Frank Copeland, 
R. I. Master; H. F. Whidden, I. G. Master. 


SALEM, MAss.—St. Omar Encampment Knights 
Templar, of Salem, were received at the depot of 
that city on Thursday afternoon at 3 45, by the Wins- 
low Lewis Encampment, and escorted to their ball, 
where M. E. Commander Wm. Sutton took com- 
mand, and the two Encampments proceeded to the 
Common, where a review took place, after which a 
march through some of the principal streets and a 
dinner at their hali completed the programme. It 
was the anniversary of the birthday of Dr. Winslow 
Lewis, from whom the name of the Encampment is 
derived. The larger part of the St. Oars are mem- 
bere of the Winslow Lewis Lodge of F. & A. Masons 
of Boston. 


THE MASONIC CELEBRATION AT NEWBURY- 
PORT.—Great interest is being manifested in all parts 
of New England in the observance of the approach- 
ing St. John’s Day at Newburyport. Encampments 
in Connecticut are perfecting their arrangements to 
visit Newburyport by steamers, and 80 be provided 
with all their accommodations on board. This will 
enable them to join with the Springfield Encamp- 
ment, and also Encampments from other places, in 
the sea excursion on the 25th of June, and add much 
to the cont®uance of the festivities. The tent for the 
ball, “* St. John’s Eve,” will easily accommodate 3700 
persons, and is to be spread on the new City Park, 
on Kent street, and everything is being done to make 
the day a very pleasant one for all. 
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A STONE OFFERING.—The Grand Lodges of Free 
Masons of Virginia, Florida, Arkansas and Mississip- 
pi bave cach furnished a sculptured stone to be used 


MASONSC INSTITUTION. 
Most, if not all other associations of men, however 
excellent the purpose for which they are formed, are 
tinctured to some extent with feelings characteristic 
of particular sects or parties. There are individuals, 
more or less, who will be regarded with some degree 
of suspicion; and a manifest want of warm-hearted 
cordiality of intercourse will be discoverable. Such a 
state of things is unknown in the Masonic institution, 
unless a brother forfeits our confidence by his own 
misconduct, and cannot be reclaimed. In the capac- 








‘ity of Masons, we know no sect or party. From our 


communications, all allusions to the one or the other 
are utterly excluded, being matters of individual con- 
science. We meet simply as men, and as brethren, 
united in the pursuit of objects incapable of dividing 
opinions, or of leading to any distinctions whatever, 
except what may happen between the good and the 
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THE OLDEST MASON IN THE WORLD —The To- 
ronto Globe states that Bro. Charles McKewen is the 
oldest Mason in Canada, and probably the oldest in 
the world. He was born in 1757, made a Mason in 
Lodge 404, Ballinderry, county of Antrim, Ireland, 
in the year 1776, consequently he has been 93 years a 
Mason. He is now a member of St. John’s Lodge 
No. 68, A. F. & A. M., Ingersoll, Ontario. A gentle- 
man who visited Bro. McKewen a few days since, 
says be fuund him in good health, and he says he had 
never better health in his life. His mind is clear and 
his memory good regarding the past, especially as 
regards Masonic landmarks. 





EvuLoGistic RESOLUTIONS.—The Grand Com- 
mandery Knights Templar of Connecticut has adopt- 
ed resolutions highly eulogistic of the late Hon. 
Thomas H. Seymour. 


ENVY AND EMBONPOINT. 


In one of our deiours we made the acquaintance of 
a@ priest who was very obese, and as be clasped his 
hands over his ample stomach, he seemed to be hag- 
ging himself in unspeakable satisfaction, as being the 
possessor of such substantial charms. He was Friar 
Tuck all over, produced from a Japanese mould. As 
R— pointed us out to him, and explained that this 
was our first visit to Daiboots, -he smiled cheerily, 
and bobbed his shaven head as low as his fat paunch 
would allow him. At last his eye rested on T——, 
the A. D. C. we have described as being slightly in- 
clined to embonpoint—then there was a sudden 
change. The cheery smile became sickly and feeble, 
the polite bow constrained and faltering. In fact, so 
noticeable was it, that R—— remarked to us that he 
could not make out ‘‘ what the deuce was up with 
the old cock.” The “ old cock,” as he was irreverent- 
ly termed, tried hard to appear at his ease, and to 
behave towards us with that winning politeness for 
which the Japanese ought to be distinguished above 
all other races; but in vain. His peace of mind had 
fied, why or wherefore none of us could divine. There 
was a silent sorrow which none of us could fathom, 
aud which clouded his usually open brow, and cast a 
gloom over his soul. In vain R—— tried to dissipate 
the cloud by talking to him on subjects in which he 
was wont to take an interest, such as the price of rice 
and fish, or the number of foreigners who had visited 
Daiboots and had “tipped” him. But no, he refused 
to be comforted, and his replies were force! and 
constrained, while ever and anon he stole furtive 
glances at T——’s portly figure, after which he would 
survey his own with a troubled and anxious coun- 
tenance. 

At last we comprehended the doubt which tortured 
his mind—the cause of his sorrow. He thought and 
feared that T—— was a fatter man than he was. 
Hitherto he had been looked up to and respected as 
the most corpulent man in the district, and yet here 
he was, as it were, ‘‘ The lion in his den, the Douglas 
in his hall,” bearded by atojin. Unable, apparently, 
longer to endure the agony of suspense, he measured 
his calf with a bit of string, and then advanced to 
T——,0n whom he performed the same operation. 
It was a trying moment for him, ag with trembling 
hands he compared the two measurements. O hap- 
piness! his was about half an inch bigger. The gleam 
of delight which lit up his whole face was only mo- 
mentary, though. Again he was troubled in spirit. 
The great test had yet to beapplied. With a sigh of 
doubt, be encircled his huge stomach with the same 
bit of string, which had to have another spliced om 
for the purpose; and again T——, with that good- 
nature which has made him a general favorite | 
throughout China and Japan, submitted ,himself to 
the old priest’s trembling hands and bit of string. 
.O joy! triumph! the old Nippon was again the win- 
ner; this time by about two inches. Smiling from 
ear to ear, and rubbing his hands, he commenced a 
series of bows we thought were never goitig to end, 
which T—— responded to in true Japanese style. 
We all crowded round the delighted old man, and 
proffered our congratulations, which he received as 
if he were quite aware that he had thoroughly earned 
them. He now conceived an intense liking for T—— 
whom he treated in an aff-ctionate, but easy and 
familiar way. He had no longer now to fear him as 
arival. He could extend to him the kind patronage 
of a great and generous conqueror over a fullen but 
worthy foe. 








Of governments, that of the mob is the most san- 
guinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, and 








in the on if it is ever finished. 


that of civilians the most vexatious. 



























































































































































































ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 375,] 

I got to think at last that if 1 waited much longer, 
I should never do anything; so one day, when'I had 
a chance, I pitched a bullet down into the cabin, 
wrapped in a piece of paper, and on that piece of 
paper was written, “ to-night!’ 

* Now, if he’s the man I take him for, all them 
pistols will be loaded, and the cutlashes ready for ac- 
tion,” I says to myself; and leaving that to Mr. Ward 
for his part, I warned Sam and Bill, and then set to 
do mine. 

I’d been saving up on purpose; and as soon as,it 
was dark that night, and just before they set the 
watch, I put two big bottles of ram where I thought 
they would find them, and then waited to see. 

All things turned out jast as I could have wished, 
for going by an hour after, I could tell from the chat- 
ter going on that the three chaps were at the rum, 
which they supposed to have been left by mistake by 
those who had the watch the night before. Some of 
the chaps were carousing in the fore-cuddy, where 
they could easily be boxed up, and the others were 
with Van and Brassey, all card-playing in the skip- 
per’s cabin. 

It seemed almost a hopeless case, now it was come 
to the point, but 1 felt that making up one’s mind 
was half the battle, and I was up now, and meant to 
do or die, 

Bill and Sam were on deck, and knew their parts 
well enough; Bill to manage the chap at the wheel, 
Sam to shut up the party in the fore-caddy; I mean- 
ing to secure the cabin hatch; and then I thought if 
that was done, we should have time to settle and lash 
the watch, who ought to be half drunk, leaving our 
hands free to keep those quiet who would be trying 
to get out of the cabin. 

Now my plan was tu get Mr. Ward up through the 
hole I made in my fall, if I could get the fellow 
away who was stationed there, and now it was that 
I trusted to the rum, for before now Van had been 
content to have a chap at the cabin door, leaving the 
watch to make sure the prisoners did not get on deck. 

1 was about right, tor we three had not been watch- 
ing long under the bulwarks before one of the watch 
calls out “ Harry?” and the sentry fellow goes to 
where they were busy with the rum. The next mo- 
ment I wae at the broken skylight, and whispered” 
down the one word “ Tools,” for I was afraid them 
playing in the other cabin might hear. 

Mr. Ward was ready, and next minute I was under 
the bulwarks again with the arms the doctor had 
passed up, and we three had each a pistol in oar belts, 
and a cutlash in our hands before the sentry chap 
came back. : 

The night was not so dark as I could have wished, 
but it was dark enough for us, and, as I expected, the 
sentry couldn't resist the smell of that rum, and in a 
very few minutes he was along with the others again, 
and did not seem disposed to come back. So now 
seeming to be my time, I said the word: Sam crept 
off one way, Bill the other, with their orders that 
there was to be no bloodsbed only as a last resource, 
and I went to the skylight, keeping the side nearest 
to the cabin hatch, when I turned cold all over, for I 
heard Van's cough, and he came up the stairs as if 
to look out. 

There was nothing elxo for it: I knew that if he 
missed the sentry, he would most likely spoil my plan, 
80, at the riek of being seen by the watch, I stood 
boldly up in the sentry’s place, took a step this way 
and that way, and then began to whistle softly to 
myself like. 

It was a boi trick, bat Van was taken in: hecould 
see some one was on guard; he could hear the watch ; 
and the face of the man at the wheel was plain 

ugh by the bi le light, so that all seemed well. 

“If Billonly makes his attempt now, we’re un- 
done,” I. thought; but all kept still aft, and then I 
shuddered like fur fear Van should speak to me, but 
he did not say a word, only turned to go down again, 
and my breath came freer, as I felt for the lashings 
I had got ready for the prisoners I hoped to make; 
while I’m afraid if Van had come up to me then I 
should have been his death, and then have secured 
the cabin hatch. 

As I said before, I breathed freer, and tarned my 
attention to where the four men were at the rum; 
but the next moment I was taken all aback again, for 
Van came up once more, stood still as if listening, 
and then saying to me, “ Keepa sharp look-out,” 

«he turned once more to go. 

* Right,” I mumblee out as if my mouth was full 
of baccy, and the next minute I could hear his voice 
quite plain through the other half of the skylight. 

“Now or never,” I says to myself, in dread lest 
that watchfal cur should spoil my chance; and, going 
down on hands and knees, I leaned through the hole. 

“ With a will! Mr. Ward,” I says, and, grasping 
my armsé, next moment he was through and lying 
on the deck aside me, just as we could hear the 
scooping noise of Sam closing the hatch of the fore- 
cuddy. 

** Quick, Mr. Butterwell,” I says, and Tomtit bad 
hold of my arms, but, just as I expected, he shut up 
when he was wanted, for there was a slight scuffle by 
the wheel as I gave a heave, the watch stopped their 
chatter to listen, and ae I rose up like to hoist Mr. 
Batterwell out, he went back into the cabin with a 
crash, falling against the bulkhead which separated 
it from the cabin where Van was, and if I had not 
darted to the hatch, he would have been up with the 
three hell-hounds at his back. But he was too late; 
Thad the hatch ov.-, and then turned to help Sam 











tn like a brick as he was, had gone at the watch. 


I need hardly tell you that Mr. Ward was already 
in the thick of it; and Bill, coming up, having si- 
lenced his man with a tap on the head, it was even 
odds, four against four; but the fellows fought sav- 
agely, and it was not until the sentry was cut down, 
and another had a bullet through him, that the 
other two were lashed fast neck and heels together. 
Now all this time they had been thundering and 
battering away at both hatches, but I was in hopes 
that they would be held fast till we were at liberty, 
and we made the game we had taken secure before 
we left them, when a crash told ua that something | 
had given way, and running aft, we heard two pistwl- 
shots fired quickly, one after the other, and could 
see the flashes and a figure standing by the hatch. 
My hand was raised to fire, but I dropped the pis- 
tol, for I remembered that it was empty; and sword 
in hand, with my blood up, I dashed at whoever it 
might be, but only to miss my aim, for he darted 
aside and caught my cutlash on his in an instant. 

It was cleanly done, that guard; and I shouldn’t 
have thought he bad it in him, for it was no other 
than Tomtit, who had climbed ont well armed, and 
sent a couple of shois through the hole Van and his 
party had battered through the hatch. He wasa 
friend in need, and @ friend indeed, that time, for if 
he hadin’t come up as he had, it would perhaps have 
gone precious hard with us. 

But there was no time to be lost, for I expected 
every moment that they would find their way up on 
deck from one of the cabin windows; and now, in 
piace of wishing for darknoss, we prayed for light, so 
as to be able to see our enemies, and from which side 
we should next be attacked. 

I wanted Mr. Ward to take the lead, but he would 
not—only asked to be set his work, so I set him at 
the cabin hatch; Bill I planted on the poop, to cut 
down the first man who should try to climb on deck; 
Mr. Tomtit over the two bound men of the watch, 
and the wounded; and Sam over the hatch of the 
forksle, for though we'd got the upper hand, there 
was no knowing for how long it would be, and be- 
sides, we all knew well that if once the savages be- 
low got us nnder, there would be no mercy for us. 
What a night that was, and how long the day 
seemed coming! I was going about from place to 
place to see if I could make out danger anywhere, 
when Mr. Ward called to me, and made a communi- 
cation, whose end was that, with Mr. Tomtit’s help, 
we drew the two prisoners to the cabin while Mr. 
Ward and I dropped through the skylight as quick 
as thought. But they heard us through the bulk- 
head, and directly after we heard a hand on the 
door, and the key move, to which I answered with a 
shot, crashing through the panel, and whoever it 
was dropped, while for reply another bullet was sent 
back. 

Mr. Ward had darted to the inner cabin, while I 
kept guard, and now appeared with Mr. Bell and bia 
sister, she holding him up on one side, Mr. Ward on 
the other. 

** Quick as you can, sir,” I whispered, “ fur there’s 
some devilment most ready;’’ when mounting the 
table himself, Mr. Ward put a chair ready, and 
helped Mr. Bell and his sister up beside him. He 
then drew up the chair, planted it firmly, and was 
through the skylight in an instant. He then asked 
Miss Bell to mount, but she would not until after her 
brother; and with the doctor’s help, the poor feeble 
young fellow was dragged up. Then I heardasound 
as startled me, and running to the table, I caught ; 
Miss Bell in my arms, and dragged her down to one 
side, just before three or four pistol-shots came tear- 
ing through the bulkhead, making the splinters tly 
in all directions. 

“Now up, quick,” I said; and leaping on to the 
table, I dragged her on, lifted her in my arms to Mr. 
Ward, and the next minute she was in safety, when, 
expecting another firing, I jumped down again, and 
went on my hands and knees. 

Just ae I expected, they fired again; but being 
dark, their shots did not tell; and before they could 
reload, I had jumped upon the table and climbed out 
to the rest, 

“It’s a wonder almost that they did not try to 
make them safe before,”” I said, panting; and then, ; 
having made Mr. Bell and his sister comfortable un- 
der the bulwarks, we began to take steps for making 
ourselves a little surer. For instance, we laid a tar- 
paulin on the cabin skylight, and a spare sail over 
that, and then again on the sail we coiled all the rope 
and cable we could. The cabin and forksle hatches 
we served in the same fashion, so that it was quite 
impossible for any one to get up that way; while 
just about daybreak, when a head appeared over the 
rail close to the wheel, the chop Bill Smith gave it 
sent it back again in a moment, so that there did not 
seem much to fear at present. 

Daylight, and then glorious sunrise—a big word 
that for a common sailor, but sailors, as a rule, think 
a deal of the bright sunshine and the dancing waters. 
And a bright morning that was, cheering us up all, 
so that with a grin I went up to Mr. Ward and axed 
his pardon for hitting him; axing too, at the same 
time, how he found himself after the stab I put in 
his pocket. But there, instead of laughing, it he 
didn’t turn almost like the fat passenger, for his lip 
went all of a tremble, and his voice turned husky as 
he shook me by both hands and says: ‘‘ God bless 
you, Roberts, and forgive me for ever doubting so 
true a man for @ moment.” 

* Don't you be in a harry, sir, with your thanks. 
Maybe we aint half done yet. We've divided the 
ship, and got the deck and a beaker of water, and 
there’s what rum them four didn’t finish; but 
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we can find some anywhere else. We've got the 
upper hand, but now the question is, can we keep 
it?” 

“No, you can’t,” shouts one of the fellows lying 
tied on the deck; ‘‘ so—”’ 

He didn’t say any more, for Mr. Tomtit fetched 
him a slap on the face with the flat of his cutlash, 
and then the fellow lay and muttered most savagely. 

We had a bit of a refresher in the shape of some 
cold water, with a dash of rom init; when Mr. Ward 
said that there was some provisions in their cabin 
below, and volunteered to get them if I stood at the 
skylight opening with two loaded pistols, tocommand 
the door that Van ba kept on the outside. 

I did not much like running any more risks than 
we could help; but food 1 knew we should be obliged 
to have, and if we could get it without attacking 
Van and his party, 80 munch the better; for though 
I knew it must come to that, I wanted to put it off 
as long as I could, and I was just making ready to 
go to the skylight with Mr. Ward, when there was a 
shout from Mr. Tomtit,and at the same momenta 
bullet struck the bulwark close to where Miss Bell 
was sitting. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. Ward sprung like a tiger towards the cabin 
skylight, where, through a slit in the sailcloth and 
tarpaulin, you could see a hand holding a pistol 
twisting about to get back again; but, though it bad 
most likely come through easy enough, the edges of 
the stiff tarpaulin now closed round the wrist, and 
though the owner seemed to struggle hard, and bav- 
ing a peephole somewhere, shrieked ont as Mr. Ward 
came on, there was no saving the hand, upon which 
the young doctor’s cutlash came down like a streak 
of lightning, cutting it to the bone, when it was at 
last dragged through, leaving the pistol upon the deck. 

Now, this came from the side of the skylight over 
the mutinocers’ cabin, for so far they did not seem to 
have got into the one where Mr. Ward and bis friends 
had been; and seeing this, Mr. Ward again volun- 
teered to go down, after we moved Mr. Bell and his 
sister for safety under the port bulwarks, thrown 
another sail or two over the skylight, and then 
bowsed up a bit of an awning, for the sun came 
through, and beat heavily upon the poor sick man. 

But having been made a big man of now, and be- 
ing consulted upon all points, I give in against any- 
body going down, for, saya I, ‘‘ You’re too vallable a 
man to be spared, Mr. Ward, sir, and one can only 
go down after that there prog when we’re reg’lar 
dead beat. Let’s hoist a signal of distress, in case 
we’re seen by any other ship, keeping ourselves 
steady like, watching well, and taking things as coolly 
as we can.” 

My aivice was taken, though if it hadn’t been, I 
don’t know as I should have gone and hanged my- 
self; and there we nat, listening to the movements of 
the mutineers, and wonderiug what deviltry they 
were planning, till all was still as still, the wind fall- 
ing calm, and the sea turning like glase; while the 
only sound we could bear was the twitter, twitter of 
Mr. Tomtit’s birds down below, which, by good luck, 
had got plenty of water and seeds, for, knowing as 
the little things has sense enough only to eat just as 
much as is good for them, I had filled their boxes the 
day before. 

‘* D’ye hear the birds, Roberts?” says Mr. Tomtit 
to me, just as if there was nothing else in the world 
but birds, and I do believe as he thougbt they 
was the most important things living, save only 
for a bit when he was thinking of Miss Bell, and 
perhaps, after all, he thought her only a kind of 
sweet song-bird as he would like to have along with 
the others. However, “D’ye hear the birds, Rob- 
erts?” he says. 

Yes sir, do,” I says. ‘I was just a-thinking 
about ’em when you spoke.” 

‘* Were you?” he says, brightening up, and laying 
down his pistol. 

“Yes, I was,” I says; ‘‘ but don’t you lay down 
that there bullet-iron, for you never know how soon 
you may want it, sir. While we’re like this, sir, 
you'll have to sleep with both eyes open, and youa 
nussin’ a pistol; while as to what you gets to eat, you 
must pick that up on the point of your cutlash.” 

* But about the birds,” he says, eagerly. ‘* How 
many are there lett?” 

‘\Well,” I says, “sir, I ‘can’t rightly say; but I 
was a-thinking that if we could get ’em up on deck 
by shoving a hole through the wires with a boat-oar, 
there’d be enough of ’em with ’conomy, to last usall 
of eight days.” 

‘“* What?” he says, staring. 

“ Why,” I says, ‘ *lowancing ourselves to one big 
bird a-piece, or two little uns, we could keep our- 
selves alive for a bit.” 

He didn’t say a word, but looked just for all the 
world as if he thought it would ha’ been a deal more 
like the right thing to do to cut one of us up small to 
feed his little cock-sparrows and things, if they ran 
short of food. So, just out of a bit of spite like, I 
says to him, dryly, “ You might try Miss Bell with 
them two doves, now, sir,” I says. 

‘Hold your tongue!” he says, quite fierce, and 
looking to see if Mr. Ward had heard. 

* Wouldn’t make a bad roast, sir, and this here 
sun’s hot enough to cook bullock.” 

** Will you be quiet ?’’ he says. 

“And she’d pick them bones, and thoroughly 
enjoy—”’ 

“ Roberts,” says Mr. Ward, just then in a whisper, 
** what’s that?” 


and for a moment it didn’t strike me as to what it 
might be; but the next instant I was at the side 
with a cocked pistol in my hand, an example followed 
by all the others, for, through our bad watching, 
two men out of the fore-cabin had dropped softly 
overboard, and were making for the poop, when I 
hailed them to stop, covering one with a pistol the 
while. 

He saw that it was of no use, so he asked for a rope 
dire-tly, and heaving him one, we had him aboard 
lashed and lying down upon the deck beside his 
mates in less than no time; but the other one swam 
on and on, diving down every moment so that I 
shouldn’t hit him. But I could have done it, if I 
liked, though I did not want to shed more blood, so 
we let him swim on till he began to paddle behind 
and shout to Van for a rope, when we could hear the 
cabin windows opening. 

** Here, this wont do, sir,” I says: and “ Hi! 
here, you Sam,” I shouts, “ don’t yon leave that 
forehatch,” for he was coming away and leaving it 
unprotected. So he went back; and getting hold of 
a line, 1 makes a running noose, and going right aft, 
I tries to drop It over the fellow’s head; but he kept 
dodging and ducking ander, till at last I made a 
feint, and the water being clear as glass, just us he 
was coming up again I dropped the noose over his 
head and one arm, drawing it tight ina moment, and 
there he was struggling—a harpooned porpoise. 

I thought I’d lost him once, for a stroke was made 
at the fine with a cutlash out of one of the cabin 
lighta, but I soon towed him out of reach, when Bill 
Smith threw him the end of a rope, and we had him 
aboard too. 

Now what with two wounded men and four pris- 
oners, we had our hands more than full, so after a 
short bit of consideration, it was decided to risk the 
opening of the fure-cabin hatch, and make the four 
men go down one ata time; we, for humanity’s sake, 
keeping the prisoners who were wounded. 

So we tgpk the four with their hands lashed, and 
then with Mr. Tomtit only on guard, we four stood 
ready; and Mr. Ward giving the signal, Sam raised 
the hatch, when one fellow leaped up savage, but I 
had a marlino-spike ready,and down he went again 
quicker than when he came up. Then another tried, 
but I served him the same, when they stopped that 
game, and began to fire up the hatch, till I sang out 
that we were going to send down their mates. 

But sending down was one thing, and making 
them go was another; for the first fellow tarned 
rusty and wouldn’t go; till, seeing that half meas- 
ures were no good, I nodded to Mr. Ward, and he 
put a pistol to the fellow’s ear, and at the same time 
I gave him a tap on the head with the marline-spike, 
when he went down sharp, and the others followed. 
Sain clapped the hatch down so quickly that the 
last chap’s head must have felt it; but that put astop 
to their firing up at us; and this being done, we felt 
safer, though none the less compelled to keep a strict 
waich. 

And so the day wore away—not a long day at all— 
for rather dreading the night as I did, it seemed to 
come on quickly, and this was the time I felt sure 
the mutineers would make their. attack, perhaps to 
get the better of us. 

At one time I was for taking to the biggeet of the 
two boats left, and leaving them to it; but without 
provisions, it was like running to meet death, and I 
was obliged to give up that idea, for, after all, it 
would only have been to get away till such a time as 
they could overtake us and run us down. 

The night turned out bright and starlight; and 
after making the best arrangements we could for 
the watch, we patiently waited for any new dangers 
that might befall us. Even-Mr. Bell, sick as he was, 
insisted upon taking his turn at watching, and hav- 
ing now plenty of arms be sat with his sister by him 
to guard the fore-hatch, Miss Bell going from time 
to time to the side, and keeping an eye to the cabin 
window. Two or three times, too, she camo to me, 
and talked about our position in whispers; and some- 
how or another she seemed to grow upon one, until I 
swore to myself that I’d die sooner than the poor lass 
should be left to the tender mercies of the scoundrels 
who had seized the ship. 

We had two or three false alarms during the night, 
but that was all; and the next day broke, finding us 
all balf-famished ; and now it seemed that either we 
must attack Van’s party in the after-cabin, or one of 
us must go down and try for some provisions. 

Mr. Ward said he would go, and he turned towards 
Miss Bell, as if expecting her to say something, but 
she never looked his way at all; and after making 
our arrangements, we lifted the tarpaulin, Mr. Ward 
dropped through, and in a short time handed up to 
me several tins of preserved meat, some biscuit, and 
a couple of bottles of wine. 

He made four journeys before I heard even a move- 
ment in the next cabin, and then there came a mut- 
tering as of some one waking from a drunken sleep, 
and we all made up our minds that, having plenty of 
tum below, the cabin party had made a drinking 
night of it. “i 

I never expected to see him upagain without a few 
shots being exchanged; but there he was safe; and 
after dropping the tarpaulin again, the provisions in 
moderation were served out, and no meal was ever 
more welcome. As for the fellows, in the fore-cabin, 

they were evidently well provided, for we heard 
nothing of them all that day. 

Though we swept the horizon again and again, not 
a sail appeared in sight, so that I was not much sur- 
prised to eee Miss Bell having a good cry all to herself, 
when she thought no one could see her; but I did, 








they’ve got the below-decks andthe prog, unless 


I’d heard the sound at the same moment as he did, 


though I would not let her know that I was looking. 
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The World in Miniature. 


EVENING. 
Low in the pale cold sky the ashen clouds 
Huddle for warmth together; as the night 
Grows gradual over the landscape, and enshrouds 
Dim valley depth and craggy mountain height. 
Dogs bay from far farm-folds and farm-folds nigh; 
The heifer, waiting by the pasture-gate, 
With head upturned, lows at the darkening sky, 
And then looks homeward, It is wearing late; 
All home-life sounds now die across the leas; 
And save the clamorous noise of roosting rooks, 
The low, seft purl of grove-hid, pebbly brooks, 
And softer sigh of wind in withered trees, 
Is nothing heard, and but for which would be 
Inviolate stillness and tranquillity. 


Don Piatt describes Commodore Vanderbilt: 
Dressed in. plain black, with white choker, one would 
have taken his tall, portly person fur that of a re- 
spectable Episcopal minister, had not a look at his 
face cleared him of that suspicion. ° His small, sharp 
eyes glitter like a snake’s. His nose is the cruel beak 
of a hawk, while his lips are the personification of 
sensuality. Heaven help the man or woman who 
hae to approach that face for mercy. 

Here is an instance of the way they do justice in 
Texas. A black mare was stolen from a livery stable, 
and after search, was heard from in a distant town. 
The proprietors sent a messenger after her, and a day 
or two afterwards received a despatch as follows: 
“Your mare is bere; 1 will bring her; thief hung.” 


Dr. Beecher says some have the idea * that heaven 
is for the most part a great singing-school, and that 
everybody stands about the great white throne, and 
sings, and sings, and sings. And people wonder 
what they do when they are not singing. And it 
seems, judging from the theological notions on that 
aubject, as though there was almost nothing else for 
them to do.” ‘ 

At East Saginaw, Michigan, a German woman 
died recently, who had resided with her brother, 
who is well to do in the world, for many years. 
About two days before she died, the affectionate 
brother called at a neighbor's to borrow some juiner’s 
tools, being a mechanic; for, said he, “ the girl can’t 
poxsibly live over half an hour, and as I cannot pous- 
sibly leave the house, I might as well be at work on 
her coffin in the meantime.” When she died, two 
days after, her coffin was ready for ber. 


Lord Palmerston was always very particular to 
write nothing rashly. He wrote at a standing desk 
and kept his inkstand at the other end of the room, 
so that he had the time occupied in crossing the 
room twice to reflect upon what he intended to say. 
His own excuse for this habit was that he obtained 
uecessary exercise by it. 


The following is the latest marriage ceremony: 
Priest to the bridegroom, aged 80. *‘Do you marry 
this woman under any delusion?” “No.” ‘Are 
you bald?” ‘ Yes.” “Any teeth?” “Nv.” “Du 
you wear flannel?” ‘“ Yes.” “ You believe in rheu- 
matism and bave faith in gout?” “Yes.” “ You 
are utterly bored and incapable of being amused?” 
“Yes.” ‘You care for nobody but yourself?” 
‘* Certainly not.” ‘‘ Not for your bride?” ‘ Nat- 
urally not.” ‘* Very good; then you two are united 
in the name of the law. ‘‘ Make her happy.” 

During a storm on the Pacific coast, recently, 
thousands of nautili, or ‘‘ Portuguese men-of-war,” 
which a pleasant fiction represents as sailing on the 
top of the water, were driven upon the beach at 
Crescent City, California. Several tons of them went 
ashore, and decaying on the beach rendered a resi- 
dence in the town almost intolerable. 


The Galaxy hasa story of Horace Vernet. A young 
artist, whom Vernet suspected of belonging to a 
clique of his detractors, brought him two drawings, 
begging him, with many compliments, to give a can- 
did opinion of them. Vernet took one, looked at it 
& moment, and then, without having seen the com- 
panion picture, gave it back to the young painter, 
saying, ‘‘1 prefer the other.” 

The other day a large Norway rat attacked a brood 
of chickens at Barnesville, Ohio. The mother hen 
at once came to their rescue, and fought so gallantly 
that she killed the rat in a few moments. She 
managed to seize him with her claws, and holding 
him down, pecked at his head until he gave up the 
ghost. 4 











Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. James C. 
Walker and Miss Caroline M. Harve 
A si Wilcox and Miss 
my A 


By qt a Hare, Mr. William 
2 oe Mr. Phillips, Mr. Richard Mark and Miss Anna 
wht Cates, Mr. Moses 8. Page and Miss Hattie E. 














At Ma tote ae Fie Herrick, 73. 
= Wakefield, 8. Matilda Upton, 38. 
Waltham, ‘Mrs. “Alice Clark. 














zBaker Doschester, Mr. Alpheus T. Brainard and Miss Lucy 
RO, AY RAID PN RM, 
Deaths. 

“In this city, Miss Abby A. Mark,31; Miss Fanny Dowl- 
Ing, 19; Mrs. Eliza O. Faxon, 45; Miss Hannah A. Rolfe, 
; Mr. Marshall J. Cutler, 58; Mrs. Margaret Reed, 63. 

a ¥ South Boston, Mr. Josiah Fiske, 59. 
At Cambridgeport, , Mr. George E. Bemis, 42; Mr. Hiram 
Brooks 
At Charlestown, Col. Jonathan M. Reed, 65. 
At Malden, Mr. Stephen Simpson, 74. 
At Dorch hester, Mrs. gate yithington, 85. 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Lucy Hurd, 90. 


Mauch in Wittle. 


cians wont do it. 
for effect. 
in large stocks of liquor. 


the “ piscatorial ” department. 
Barlingame’s two balls in Paris cost the 


claweil dragon $20,000. 
* The last big Paris embezzler spent all his plunder 


in running & poor newspaper. 


in Ohio. 
Two land suits in San Francieco involve al 


The negro now wants to be let,alone, but politi- 
Half the reports of Southern outrages are got up 
Some of the most respectable families are laying 


Western Congressmen call the State department 


five- 


A Cuban agent offers $20, gold, bounty for recruits 


ost all 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 

GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
No. 4, Dey Street, New York. 

Greet reduction in price. No.1, . 2, $40: 


$35; No No. 3, 
5. First-class Agents wanted. ‘Address as above. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuuttLe Sewinc Macuine. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BO'NI SIDES, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any peuns 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., sitts: 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


UILDERS send for catalogue of all new Architec- 


tural Books and Journals. Address A. J. BICKNELL 
& Co., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Il. 


ATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 

years’ experience in obtaining 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 

Opinions no a A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 

information free ddress as above. 














the land in the county. 

part of the Waterloo battle-tield. 

hundred shots in a minute. 

over $3,000,000. 

Hope worth $160,000. 

Old setters—Members of the legislature. 
about time they hatched. 

have a spirit photegrapher. 


There is good promise of a wondertul crop of 
berries in the Middle States. 


his brother-in-law for a debt of thirty cents. 
both parties shooting each other. 

Cornell 
birds shot on the grounds. 
to the delight of tue farmers. 
ment in the public schools of New York. 
have become a nuisance. 
five million baskets this season. 


All the better for Harvard. 


Pennsylvania. 


States. 


scales. 


$471,550,000. 


the Amazon 20,000 years ago.” 


beating eggs. 


nesota than any other branch of husbandry. 
journals. 

kosh, Wisconsin. 

per cent during the last ten years. 


Christians to enter Mohammedan mosques. 


more promising. 


Prince Charles of Prussia has become owner of a 
S.n Francisco is examining a gun that fires five 
&.T. Stewart of New York, returns an income of 


A diamond has been found at the Cape of Good 


It is 


Eggs are only two dollars a dozen in Arizona. 
All cities in the West with any self-respect now 


Velocipedes are to be used in bull-fights at Madrid. 


straw- 


Charlie Green is a Texas youth who recently killed 
A lawsuit in Minnesota was recently settled by 
University is living on pigeon pie, the 
Kansas blackbirds are fattening on grasehoppers 
A movement is on foot to abolish corporal punish- 
Wild pigeons are so abundant in Wisconsin as to 
The Maryland and Delaware peach region promises 
Harvard College has at length a young president. 
A black humbug —The reported coal strikes in 


The area of Minnesota is 84,000 square miles, or 
54,760,000 acres—lurger than the six New England 


In Indianapolis, a few daysago, a child was born 
which balanced sixteeu pounds avoirdupois on the 


The aseessed valuation of Illinois this year is 


A Brazilian savant claims to have ‘‘ made discov- 
eries which indicate that men were on the banks of 


President Bergh of the anti-cruelty society ia tak- 
ing measures to stop the very common practice of 


The Minneapolis Independent thinks that the cul- 
tivation of beet root for sugar will pay better in Min- | it. 


Madrid can boast of upward of sixty political 
Wooden logs are bored for use as gas pipes at Osh- 
The travel by railway in England has increased 44 
The Sultan has publicly revoked the law forbidding 
It was an apt answer of a young lady who, being 
asked where was her native place, replied: “I have 
none; Iam the daughter of a Methodist minister.” 
A huge electric coil has been made in London 


which will send a spark through five inches of glass. 
The crops in Texasare backward, but never looked 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Fy ents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTILE 
WING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. Ail others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fre EXTINGUISHER, Plant §S: ris es pn 
DOW WASHER and — A 4s: 

PUMP 

Daavers, See 


TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


(If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR THE 
GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 


S. C. THOMPSON & C 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER, wiINé., 


Molasses, 
or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without waing acids or drugs. 
Endorsed by the great chemists. For terms and other 
information, address F. 1. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


_! nen More Valuable than Gold. For 
==" articulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


YSTERY.—Srigit PHOTOGRAPHS sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty St., N. ¥ 


Seeeeessssgsh 4s 


To THE WorkINe CLAss:—I am a prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare* moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fifty Neate to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves, 1 make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of i wrens me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
‘by mail for 10 cts. Address E. CG. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


S30008 SALARY. Address U.S. P1ano Co., N. Y. 


- TO SELL THE 
WANTED—AGENTS—“asmuiicae 


NG MACHINE. Price $25. The sim ples, cheap- 

est and best Knitting Machine ever invente Will knit 
20,000 Rae ay minute. beral inducements to 
Agents AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
INE e Boston, Mass,, or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, AGENTS, sctta cvcrywusre 


month,everywhere, 
e and rhe to introduce the LEN UINE IMPROYV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. ‘Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 fur any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch "” Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
ee: Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
oalaiae | worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


DOLLAR SALE. 


We give 100 yds. Muslin for a 100 Club; 20 Watches and 
10 Poplin Dress Patterns in every 100 slips. Send 50c. for 
slips escribing 15 articles. Circulars free. Agents want- 
ed. ALNER, Eart & Co., 24 Chauncy 8t., Boston, Mass. 


MONEY Sent to all who wish it. Address 

G. & Co., 69 Wall Street, New York. 

A i trange, Interesting Book, for both sexes, over 
300 illustrated and pee ee tie pages. cone © soee 


sealed, on receipt of $1. Address Dr. H. A 
BEN Detroit, Michigan. 


GEO. P,. ROWELL & 0o.’s 








stamp for circulars to 












































wi will 
ake 


done indoor by either sex. We 


Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Address 
» WALTE] 
—6t 


102 Nassau St.; New 
Agents! 








M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


you work for $1.50 a day, when you can 
a week at our new business? Can be 
have 100 new articles 
never before introduced, and wanted in every house. 


R HOLT 


York. 


Read This z 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

r week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. ——" 
—3m 


CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
CONTAINING 
A.List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
-Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 

ment from one line to a column. 








SHEN T FRE 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co’ 


AND GUIDE TO 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work 
qheres, should address immediately M. O°’KEE 


EK! 
8 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 


Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


free of 
E, SON 
“se oar anger & Barry's Block, RocHESTER, N. 'Y. 


A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and C d 








A List of Two Mundred leading Weekly 
aud Monthly publications, with estimates 
showing the cost of an jadvertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week toe two 
months. 

A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 





age, height 


oe with name and date of marriage. 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
Address W. 


FOX, 
—13t 


concerning the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 





m and directions for making trap, also, H 


dealers, or on trial, ree Months Free by mail 





hre 
cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. 
16—12t. 


Heme AND TRAPPING.—Instructions bp yl 

ow to 
Train A Animals, including many amu ng and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 Hangy'’s JournaL. Of news- 
Pr 15 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o,, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 





,price ever offere 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with la 4 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
to the public. Every one of these 
‘works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the ae did is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. Daeryovy for ~eatind cents each, 
or siz copies, ‘post-pai for one dollar 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 

Frienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEe Scout, by Ben: 

Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 

Murray.—P aut Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIanca, 

by Augustine J. H. Dyganne.—Tne Lost Hetr,by Sylva- 

nus Cobb, Jr.—Crntaia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BiackLock, by F. Clinton 

Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympt1a,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrizE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPaAwISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TuHr PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Casin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tag,GirsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B.Williams, M. D.—Tne Cuinese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Duna.stem, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VenicE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Surp,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Onu-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinau'’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 


Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue OUTLAW cba Lieutenant Murray: 
—THE May or Mystery, by John Bb. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, TRE FISHER GIRL, dD Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by by vanus Cobb, Jr. Jr.—Lone Sm, 
THE IDIOT PaUPER, by "Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tur PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S Raymond.—THE Ocean MARTYR, 
y Sylvanus Cobb. Jr. x: tHe SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD hisome | Mrs. C. ', Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby. ae wet GULL, 4 Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATE-TOUCR Malcolm J. Errym.—T#HE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, “a, rancis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs, 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THx PoLice Spr, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE AOTRES8,by One of the Profession.—TuE Gip- 
- DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn. by Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
ABIAN MAaLvern,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
my iy -by Mrs . C. F. Ge Try.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
Sohn Bot Williams, M. D. —JIGIP OTTER, by eg 8. 
Vinton —Sir RASHLEIGN'S S#ORET, by cis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTli, by Austin C. ‘Burdick.—Tas Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Twz SECRET Leacug, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TH@ TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—T## GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray. —THE StoRM CHILDREN ,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED Revencer, by Ned Buntline. oe. AND "GOLD, b y 
Francis A. Durivage. Pedy y amp b by By aeaeae oe. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, b binson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ne Buntiine.—ivam THE peer. 
by Austin C. Burdick.—M apion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea LARK, b Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b Ld enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius tCobb.—Tas REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THeE Unxnows,’by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ———— Baxs, 1 Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, b by Major F. unter.—Tng Russian GUARDS- 
te AN ef ajor Ben: Somes Poore.—Li¥g From DEATS, 
Caldor.—TuHE BLACK AVENGEK, by Ned Buntine, 
bye LapY es by Prof. J. m.—THe TEX- 





AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsen.—Tag Meonwaxmey, 
by Lieutenant Murray. ~Tne Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE Spanish MuSKETBER, by Lieut. Murray. 


ELLIOTT, a & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GP" FoR SALE aT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles; 
No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
3.—THE BRAvVO’s SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, Ay ae nison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by ajor. Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE Borper LEaGusE, by Mrs. C. F. Ge 
" Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
lo 0.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DuCcAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
. 15.—F1Tz-HeRrn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Bunthne. 
" THE KING's TALISMAN by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by —_ Orne.’ 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by ih. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by ey Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, b a% — Murray. 
No. 32.—THE yevscg by Jane 
No. 23.—THE Youne Conquenon, ty George L. Aiken. 
4.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret B 
tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
‘—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
. 27.—THE OCEAN SpectRES, by Harry Hagelton. 
. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 29.—J EssiB HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
0. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR, by Le a L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane How 
No. 32.—Bricut LOUD, by William i. Bushnell. 
ue 33.—THe FaTat Caskit, by yey re 8 A. Durivage. 
0. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE Sea, ‘al Lieutenant Murray. 
a 














No: 35.—THE BAgon’s WELL a ie Withee Blount. 
No. 36.—RKev GOLD, by Miss 
No. 37.—VikoQua, by Emma a 

Fred Hunter. 


No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, b 
No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bashnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Ms Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER | by 8 fr 
No.42.—An Ocean Warr, by "Henry 8. Scud 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PANAMA byt Wiliam “Sushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda MM: 
No. 45.—ZvULEIKA, by Martha A. vious b. 
No.46.~THE CIRGAssIAN SLaveE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.41.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DarK Secret, by Miss A. M. Ha e. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, b. Perley Parker. 
oo 50.—THE MYsTERious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CoxkiInneE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRruIsER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeEL WARD, by Clara a _ _ 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. A 
No. 55.—Tu& BEAUTIFUL Scott, by wa i. Bushnell. 
No. 38. —THE CRYSTAL DAGGER, ‘by F. A. Partreus. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES oy VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Lex, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59 -—THE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry S , Soudeee. 
0. °. 80. —W Hits Wo tr, b William H. Bushnel 
NO 61.—RED HAND, b . Clinton Barringto n. 
No. 62.—Tue YounG ISHERMAN, b F.C. Smerthigtom. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirz, by William . Bushne 
No. of. —THE ISLAND OF FATE, by Artbur L. , 
ue 65.—THe Brive OF Paks, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Heko oF TOCLON, 4 Francis s Durivage. 
No. 67.—THe DWARF FIEND, by ¥ . K, Darnell 
No. 68.—Haok, THE TRAILER, by Ww. H. Bushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent js ee mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Ad 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
63 Co ngressSt., Boston, Masa. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RECALL. . 








BY E. FE. BROWN. 
Come back to me, darling! The days since you left 
Are freighted with sorrow like years; 
My heart has grown weary with hoping in vain, 
My eyes have grown heavy with tears. 


I am sitting alone in the desolate home 
That was once by thy presence made bright; 

I watch through my tears for thy coming each day, 
And I dream of thy presence cach night. 


Voor wandering dove, whom the fowler has snared, 
Fly back to this haven of rest! 

Let me kiss from thy brow every furrow of care, 
And fold thee once more to my breast. 


Though thy soul may be dark with the shadows of sin, 
And thy feet have gone sadly astray, 

The sunlight of love shall illumine thy path, 
And chase every shadow away. 


O come, by the love which you bore me of old, 
When you murmured your prayers at my Knec,— 
When I clasped you, an innocent babe, to my heart, 

And thanked the Great Giver for thee. 


O, come to me, come! I will shelter thee safe 
From the careless reproach of the world, 
Till over thy purified spirit at last 
The soft wings of peace shall be furled. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


J A ite E. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
* Plant de ‘tatoes, hoe de corn, 
Happiest darkie ever was born."’ 





9 HESE words were shout- 
ed, rather than sung, the 
‘voice coming from the 
tall grass in front of Aunt. 
Nancy’s cook kitchen, 
and though ne one was 
visible, anybody about 
the place could have told 
you who was the owner 
of those remarkably 
sound lungs. 

© Humph!” said Aunt 
Nancy, from the fire- 
place, where she had just 
deposited a hoe-cake in 
the ashes; ‘‘ mighty little 
corn and ’tatoes you'd 
hoe, if you had your way; 
lyin’ in de grass kickin’ 
up your heels, when vou 
ought to be keepin’ de hens out dat garden. You 
don’t earn your salt!” An opinion in which the 
family of her employer heartily concurred; but Nan- 
cy being a good cook, the boy was tolerated for her 
sake. The hoe cake adjusted to her satisfaction, she 
approached the dour, and called, ‘‘O Jake! Juke!”’ 
But all the answer she received was contained in a 
quotation from 


** Rally roun’ de flag, boys, 
Raily roun’, rally roun’."’ 


Jake had vivid recollections of the war, and had 
caught the greater portion of his tunes from the sol- 
diers. Finding her first call unheeded, Nancy 
screamed again: 

**O Jake! you stop your noise, and go right along 
and weed that onion-bed. You hear, now?” 

“Course I does,” said Jake, rising with an air of 
injared innocence; “1 isn’t deaf. Why didn’t you 
tole me ‘fore? Might a had it done by this time. 
Been spoiling for work all day.” And Jake tumbled 
down in the grass, and rolled over and over in the 
direction of the truck patch. His mother went 
about her work, muttering: 

“Don’t know what dat boy’l! come to. Aint got no 
sort o’ gumption ’bout bim. ’Pears like he aint sat- 
isfied ’less he’s in mischief.” An assertion the truth 
of which Jake’s daiiy life and conduct seemed to aim 
at making good. P 

Arrived at the onion-bed, he stopped to consider. 

“Drefful weedy! Pears like ’twould look a heap 
better if all dem was done pulled up and toted off. 
Take me to fix ’em. I make ’em fly!” And, suiting 
the action to the word, Jake went at it with both 
hands, pulling up all he could get hold of, onions as 
well as weeds, literally making every green thing 
“fly” in all directions, until the ground was com- 
pletely bare, and weeds and vegetables utterly exter- 
tminated. Pausing now and then to complete the 
clearing-up process he had inaugurated, he worked 
as he had never worked before. 

Meanwhile, Nancy, having finished her work in 
the kitchen, walked into the house, which, like all 
Southern residences, was situated a few yards from 

the cook-house, to get her young lady’s orders for 
dinner. Ste found her mistress perplexed and anx- 
jous, as many auother young housekeeper has been, 
at the announcement of unexpected company. 

“Q Nancy,” she exclaimed, “I’m so worried! 
Here’s a note which Major Longley’s boy bas just 
brought, saying that we may expect them all here to 








dinner. They have friends visiting them, strangers 


wa I have never seen, and the captain is gone, 


. SHO FLAG OF 


and I’m alone, and how I'm ever to entertain them 
is more than 1 know. If there was a soul on the 
place that I could send in the city with a note for 
Captain Ames, he could get out here before they ar- 
rive; but the hands are all gone to the river, and 
there’s only you, and Delsie, and Julia, and you’'! all 
have your hamls full getting dinner, and-—- Why, 
there’s Jake! I quite furgot him. Couldn’t he car- 
ry a note safely, if you charged him to be particalarly 
careful?” 

“Tell yo what ’tis, Miss Sue—that boy’s no ’count 
no ways. You can’t trust him half as far as you can 
see him. Howsomever, if you want to try him, I 
reckon he couldn’t do wuch harm. Dere’s old Pete 
in de stable; he can tote de boy. 1 done set him 
weedin’ de onion-bed half an hour ago. You write 
your note, and T’ll get him ready; and laws! honey, 
don’t worry. I'll get up the sp/endidest dinner ever 
was.” . 

Greatly relieved, Mrs. Ames hastily indited a note 
to her husband, while Nancy walked out towards the 
truck patch in search of Jake. She soon saw the 
destruction be had wronght in ber onion-bed, and 
looking about, she spied him engaged in the same 
work of extermination upon her rows of beets 
Coming up stealthily behind him, she grasped him 
by the arm, and shook bim briskly. 

“You ugly boy! Now what you been and done? 
You deserve a whipping, and if ] wasn’t in a hurry, 
I’d give it to yonnow. What you mean by such 
*diclous conduct?” 

Don’t care!’ said Jake, his breath nearly shaken 
out of him, ‘ Ye done told me to weed de bed!” 

** Yes, but I didn’: tell ye to pull upall de onions!” 
“Laws now!” with his old air of injured inno- 
cence; ‘was dem onions? How’s I goin’ to know? 
S’ought onions was big as oranges. I never saw no 
sich onions as dese yere. Little, nasty green 
sprouts!”’ 

* Den here’s de beots, too,” shaking him fast and 
furiously. ‘If I’ done stayed away a little spell, 
you'd had dem all pulled up!” 

“ Sakes alive! you don’t mean dem’s beets? Well, 
I never !”’ 

* Now look sharp,” releasing his arm. ‘* Miss Sue 
done want you to goon an errand. If you does it all 
up right, I'll forgive ye all dis yore mischief.” 
“Mammy,” said Jake, penitently,  1’s goin’ to be 
good. I's "termined. Jest you tell me what Miss Sue 
wants, I likes to do errands. You mind dat time I 
carried de note over to de Cornors fur Mr. Ames?” 

* Yes, and didn’t get back tillnext mornin’! You 
cut up dat way dis time, and see what you'll cotch!” 
* Deed I wont,” promised Jake. “Vil ran every 
step of the way there and back.” 

Nancy ex;lained that he was to ride old Pete, 
whereat Jake was 80 rejviced that nothing could gat- 
isty him but throwing op bis rimless hat, and chasing 
it all over the remaining vegetable beds, 

*O dear,” eighed the despairing Nancy, “ what’s 
de use? Can't do noflin with the child, no how. 
Here, you, Juke, come cut o’ dem tomatuses and 
*have yourse)f. Specs Mixes Sue done got her note 
writ; now you get old Pete ready, and I’li bring de 
note out.” - # 

It was the delight of Jake’s heart to be allowed to 





ride a horse, and though old Pete was a superannuu- | 
ated trotier, and anything but an easy going animal, : 
the idea of galloping off alone was sufficient to infuse | 
considerable speed into Jake’s unusually slow mo- | 
tions, and he rode up just as Nancy made her appear- 
ance with the note. 

“ Now, Jake,” said she, “ pay ’tention and ’mem- 
ber what 1 tell ye: Mixs Sue says take dis to Mr. 
Amev’s oftice, and tell Lim to come right home.” 

“ Must ] tell him dat ’fore I gib de note, or fust gib 
de note and den tell him?” 

“Don't make no difference. Just you give him de 
note, and dat’}l tell bim all about it. Now, Jake,” 
raising a warning finger, *‘ you go straight to Mr. 
Harry’s oflive, cause Miss Sue she’s in @ peck of trou- 
ble, ’count o’ ’tainin’ a lot of strangers comin’ to din- 
ner, and she wants Mr. Harry to come fast as ever he 
can. You un’stan, now?” 

**Course 1 do. Strangers ’tainin’ Miss Sue. Wants 
Mr. Harry right off. Give him de note. Hey! Get!” 
the last to the horee. And Jake rode off cityward, 
swinging his rimless straw hat, and urging old Pete 
into his fastest gait. 7 

Nancy shook her head, with a very dubious air, but 
having the forthcoming dinner on her mind, soon 
forgot Jake in the more intricate and perplexing du- 
ties of her department. While Delsie and Julia pre- 
pared a whole regiment of chickens for roasting, 
Nancy stirred sugar, whipped eggs, frothed cream, 
which in the end turned into the nicest of custards, 
jellies and creams. Leaving them deep ir their mys- 
terious preparations, let us follow Jake; for he alone 
is our hero, and not to be lost sight of. 

It was four miles to the city, and he calculated 
upon having what he called a “ mighty fine time.” 
The momeut he was off Mr. Ames’s premises, he 
commenced a curious performance, which may be 
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“Hey! Get! Get!” striking his bare black heels 
against the animal’s sides, in imitation of the booted 
and spurred cavalrymen. 

Pete did his besf, but his trotting days were over, 
and his bighest rate of speed was nothing to brag of. 
Jake, however, was possessed of a powerful imagin- 
ation, and fancied he was getting the horse over the 
ground in admirable style. Shouting and singing, 
he jolted along, his enjoyment so intense as to have 
driven from his head all thought of his errand, when 
he was hailed by a shont of— 

“Hey! Dat you, Jake?” 

Looking in the direction from whence the voice 
came, he saw one of his cronies evidently making a 
great pretence of keeping the crows from his em- 
ployer’s corn. 

“OSam! youdaré? Woa, Pete! Stan’ still, can’t 
ye? ’Clare to gracious, dis horse gettin’ so fractious 
nobody can’t manage bim ’cept me.” 

** Where you goin’?”’ asked Sam. 

*O, I's only ex’cisin’ dis animule. He don’t do 
noftin ’sidee stan’ in de stable and eat deoatsa. He 
gettin’ mighty lazy. You come along o’ me, and I'll 
give you the fastest ride you ever had.” 

“ Don’t know.” said Sam, looking wistfully at the 
horse and doubtfully back at the field. “ "Spect de 
birds done pull up all de corn if I go ’way.” 

* Kil” said Jake; ‘‘ wouldn’t say dat if you knew 
how fast dis yere horse trots. We'll jast ride roun’ 
de square, and get back ’fore de birds find out you’re 
goue. Jump up behind me, now; be spry! Old Pete 
wont etand no foolin’.” ‘ 

No sooner said than done. Sam clambered to his 
seat and clung to Jake, who immediately commenced 
to get the horse in motion by loud cries of “* Get!” 
and vigorous applications of his heels. Had Pete 
been younger, he might have objected to the addi- 
tional burden, but being old and infirm, his spirit 
was 80 far subdued that he mado no protest, only 
stumbled along and made what laste be could. 

“Clare,” said Jake, ‘‘ never did see dis horse act 
so! Obstinate as a mule! Tried to ran away wid 
me apiece back dere; now he wont stir off a walk, 
cause he knows I want him to ron.” 

* Horses is confrairy,” said Sam, sententiously. 
“ But I say, Jake, what makes him jounce so?” 

**Dat’s de trottin’ gait,” replied Jake, knowingly. 
“You see you aint ’customed to ridin’. Now I don’t 
mind it; fact is, 1 rather erjoys de jouncin’.” And 
Jake’s enjoyment culminated in an outburst of one 
of his favorite songs. j 

Sam, who had enough to do to bold on and catch 
the breath which every leap of old Pete nearly took 
away, didn’t see the fun quite so plainly. Neverthe- 
less, he tried to persuade himself he was enjoying it 
hugely. 

Not far ahead there was a railroad croesing, and 
Jake stood up in the saddle. and after gazing intent- 
ly in the direction of the city, whose spires were vis- 
ible, pronounced the way clear, and forward they 
went. But Jake had looked in the wrong direction, 
as he became aware when it was too late; for they 
were not more than tworods from the track when 
the express train thundered across their path, mak- 
ing the usual accompaniment of unearthly noises— 
screeching, whistiing, ringing of bells, shaking the 
ground like a full-grown earthquake, and leaving be- 
hind an overpowering sensation of terror. 

Now old Pete was mortally afraid of the locomo- 
tive, with its horrible clatter, and its long, snaky- 
looking train of coaches whisked quickly by. If there 
was anything in the world that could start him out 
of his usual quiet gait, the steam-engine was that 
thing. When, therefore, his dull eye caught a 
glimpse of the advancing train, and his slow ear 
recognized its dread tones, he pricked up bis ears in 
a way tbat, a few moments befure, one would have 
conceived impossible, pranced about in a way ex- 
tremely coltish and silly for a horse of his years, and 
the moment the track was clear, started off on a 
dead run towards the city. 

It did not take long to unseat Sam, who was ratber 
glad than otherwise to be left behind, especially as 
he sustained no serious injuries in his fall; but Jake, 
although terrified, and aware that he was getting 
more than he bargained for, clung tightly to the 
neck of his frightened steed, calling out, ‘* Woa! 
woa!” without in the least degree checking his 
speed. 

Trees and fences flew past, seemingly in one un- 
ending vision, and it was not long ere they reached 
the city, where the rapid ring of the horse’s shoes on 
the pavement, and Juke’s continued cry of * Woa!” 
evinced to all within sight and hearing that the horse 
was running away. On weut Pete swiftly towards 
the open market-place, scattering the truck- venders, 
overturning their stalls, and producing ‘ confusion 
worse confuunded.” Men ran, women screamed, 
children shouted ; geese, ducks and chickens, liberat- 
ed from the rude cages in which they had been 
brought to market, fluttered, squawked, quacked and 
cackled on every band. 

Now the windows of Captain Harry Ames’s office 





better understood if we state that Jake had once 
been a delighted spectator at a poor circus, which 
had exhibited at Tue Corners. He stood up and 
| danced a breakdown on the saddle; he stood on his 
head; he leaped off and then hopped back again; all 
this while Pete was plodding along, cudgelling his 
weak brain for an explanation of the strange antics 
his rider was cutting up on his old back. 

Getting tired of the exercise, Jake concluded to 
play jockey, and put old Pete through his paces. 
Jamming his bhat-crown firmly on, straightening 





himself back in his seat, aud drawing the bridle 
tightly up, he shouted: 


overlooked the market-place, and it was impossible 
| for him not to hear the uproar in the street below. 
| Looking out, what was bis astonishment to recognize 
| in the cause of all this disturbance, his old trotter 
' ridden fall tilt by Jake! Uttering an exclamation of 
astonishment, he rushed down stairs, and came upon 
the scene just as Pete had succeeded in running 
plamp into a fish-cart, pitching his rider over his 
head into a stack of early York cabbages. Unharm- 
ed and undaunted, the boy scrambled to his feet, cry- 
ing out: 

‘*Stop dat horse! 


Cotch him, some of ye! Held 


“Why, Jake,” said the astonished Mr. Ames, 
‘* what does this mean?” 

‘* Dat are old Pete, he done try torun away. Bat 
I stop him. He don’t try dat trick again!” 

* But why are you here at all? What started you 
off on that horse?” 

‘ Miss Sue she sent me.”’ 

“Miss Sue? Why did she send you? What has 
happened !”” 

Jake commenced searching his pockets, first one, 
then the other, but nothing rewarded bis search ex- 
cept a few broken bits of china, and a string or two. 
“ Be quick, boy!” said Mr. Ames. “ Did Miss Sue 
send any message?” . 

‘Don’t know "bout dat are, but she done writ a 
note, and I ’spect dat Pete he jounce it out my 
pocket.” 

**VYouecareless boy!” said Mr. Ames; “if you 
know why you were sent here, tell me this instant.” 
“© yes sir,” with a sudden recollection of Nancy’s 
charge. ‘‘Mammy she toki me. Miss Sue she’s ina 
peck o’ trouble; strangers ’tainin’ her—wants you to 
come straight home!” 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mr. Ames waited to hear no 
more, but mounting the horse on which he had rode 
in the morning, he fairly flew over the road towards 
his home, seeing visions of bis young wife alone and 
unprotected, his house overrun by a band of maraud- 
ing raiders—for what other interpretation could he 
put upon Jake’s disconnected sentences? He bardly 
knew what to expect, but‘when his fleet horse had 
borne him within sight of his quiet home, and there 
appeared no visible tokens of the lawless band he 
balf expected to meet, he was still more at a loss. 
Arguing, however, that the need must have been 
pressing which would force his wife to employ a mes- 
senger of Jake’s well known tendencies, be did not 
slack his pace, but rode forward as if for dear life, to 
the very door. 

His wife, hearing the quick tramp of tho horse, 
was advancing to welcome him, when he burst in 
with the exclamation: 

**My dear Sue! Thank God you are safe!” 

“Safe and well,thank you, Harry. But what is 
the matter?” noticing the agitation. 

“Tell me quick—who has presumed to insult 
you?” 

“ Why, Harry!” 

** Jake said there were strangers in the house, and 
that they were detaining you. Now tell me all about 
it’ 

** Did Jake give you my note?” 

** No; he bad lost it.”’ - 

Mrs. Ames laughed merrily. 

‘* That explains it all,” said she. ‘Had you re- 
ceived it, you would have known that I was merely 
nervous at the thought of entertaining a whole room 
full of people who are coming to dinner, and that I 
requested you to come home an hour or two earlier 
than usual.” . 

Mr. Ames then described, to bis wife’s infinite 
amusement, Jake’s entre, and the confusion it creat- 
ed in the market-place. 

Need I say that the dinner passed off in an admir- 
able manner?—that little Mrs. Ames, having her 


creditable way?—that Nancy’s chickens were just 
right, and that her dessert was a marvel to behold? 
—and finally, that Jake came home tho next morn- 
ing, declaring that Pete was so “done beat out” be 
* couldn’t get home ’fore, no ways,” and that he had 
found it necessary to stop over night at a neighbor’s, 
in order to allow the horse to gatuer strength where- 
with to perform the rest of the j urney. 

1 am afraid Jake is incorrigible. 
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A TALKING CANARY. 
Doctor Leigh Southby, in a letter to Doctor Gray, 
describes a marvellous specimen of the feathered 
tribe, a talking canary. Its parents had previously 


years ago it hatched only one out of four eggs, which 
they immediately neglected, by commencing the re- 
building of a nest on the topof it. Upon this dis- 
covery, the unfledged and forsaken bird, all but 
dead, was taken away and placed in a flannel by the 
fire, when, after much attention, it was restored, and 
then brought up by hand. Thus treated, and away 
from all other birds, it became familiarized with those 
only who fed it; consequently its first singing notes 
were of a character totally different from ‘those usual 
with the canary. Constantly being talked to, the 
bird, when about three months old, astonished the 
mistress by repeating the endearing terms used in 
talking to it, such ae “kissie, kissie,” with. its sig- 
nificant sounds. This went on, and from time to 
time the little bird repeated other words; and now, 
for hours together, except during the moulting sea- 
son, it astonishes the spectator by ringing the 
changes according to his own fancy, and as plain as 
any human voice can articulate them, on the several 
words, ‘‘ Dear, sweet Titchie (its name); kiss Minnie; 
kiss me, then; dear Minnie; sweet, pretty little 
Titchie; kissie, kissie, kissie; déar Titchie; Titchie, 
wee, gee, gee, gee, Titcbie, Titchie.” The usual sing- 
ing notes of this bird are more of the character of the 
nightingale, mingled occasionally with the sound of 
| the dog-whistle used about the bonse. It whistles, 
also, very clearly, the first bar of “God save the 
Queen.” It is hardly necessary to add that this bird 
is remarkably tame. 





The heart loves repose, and the soul contemplation, 








him tight!” 


but the mind needs action. 
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husband to support her, acquitted herself in a highly | 


and successfully reared many young ones; but three | 
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